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CHAPTER  I. 


Absent  or  dead^  still  let  a  friend  be  dear^ 
A  sigh  the  absent  claims^  the  dead  a  tear. 

Pope. 

In  the  flattest  and  least  agreeable  part  of  the 
county  of  Essex,  about  five  miles  from  the  sea, 
is  situated  a  village  or  small  town,  which  may 
be  known  in  these  pages  by  the  name  of  Long, 
field.  Longfield  is  distant  eight  miles  from  any 
market  town,  but  the  simple  inhabitants,  limit- 
ing their  desires  to  their  means  of  satisfying 
them,  are  scarcely  aware  of  the  kind  of  desert 
in  which  they  are  placed.     Although  only  fifty 
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LODORE. 


at  the  age  of  fifteen  without  fonnicg  a  hope 
that  should  lead  her  beyond  the  pale  which  had 
hitherto  enclosed  her,  or  having  imagined  that 
any  train  of  circumstances  might  suddenly 
tranisplant  her  from  the  lonely  wildaness  to 
the  thronged  resorts  of  mankind. 
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tnmquil  lot  which  he  had  learnt  to  value  and 

enjoy;  and  quitting  the  haven  he  had  sought, 

as  if  it  had  never  been  a  place  of  shelter  to  him, 

unthankful  for  the  many  happy  hours  which 

had  bleaaed  him  there,  he  hastened  to  reach  the 

stormier  seas  of  life,  whose  breakers  and  whose 

winds  were  ready  to  visit  him  with  shipwreck 

and  destruction. 
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for  the  stage  coachmen  would  be  shy  of  me 
near  Eton  ;  but  I  shall  get  to  London  on  foot, 
and  sleep  to-morrow  in  my  father^s  house.  Keep 
up  your  heart,  Derham,  be  a  man — this  shall 
not  last  long ;  we  shaU  triumph  yet«^ 
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LODORE. 


was  a  prospect  that  he  dwelt  upon  each  day 
with  renewed  satisfaction.  Nothing  in  after 
years  could  disturb  his  felicity,  and  the  very 
security  with  which  he  contemplated  the  future, 
imparted  a  calm  delight,  at  once  new  and  grate- 
ful to  a  heart,  weary  of  storms  and  struggles, 
and  which,  in  finding  peace,  believed  that  it  pos- 
sessed  the  consummation  of  human  happiness. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

What  are  fears^  but  voices  airy 
Whisp'ring  harm,  where  harm  is  not  ? 
And  deluding  the  unwary, 
Till  the  fatal  bolt  is  shot  ? 

WOBDSWORTU. 

Lord  Lodore  was  disgusted  at  the  very 
threshold  of  his  new  purpose.  His  long  resi- 
dence abroad  prevented  his  ever  acquiring  the 
habit  of  public  speaking;  nor  had  he  the  re- 
spect for  human  nature,  nor  the  enthusiasm  for 
a  party  or  a  cause,  which  is  necessary  for  one 
who  would  make  a  figure  as  a  statesman.  His 
sensitive  disposition,  his  pride,  which,  when 
excited,  verged  into  arrogance ;  his  uncompro- 
mising integrity,   his  disdain   of  most  of  his 
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again  that  evening,  when  she  caught  the  lady's 
eye  fixed  on  her  husband,  meeting  and  returning 
a  look  of  his.  Alarm  and  disdain  were  painted  on 
her  face,  and  added  to*  this,  a  trace  of  feeling  so 
peculiar,  so  full  of  mutual  understanding,  that 
Lady  Lodore  was  filled  with  no  agreeable  emo- 
tion of  surprise.  She  entered  the  carriage,  and 
the  reiterated  "  Home  !*"  of  Lord  Lodore,  pre- 
vented her  intended  directions.  Both  were 
silent  during  their  short  drive.  She  sat  ab- 
sorbed in  a  variety  of  thoughts,  not  one  of 
which  led  her  to  enter  into  conversation  with 
her  companion ;  they  were  rather  fixed  on  her 
mother,  on  the  observations  she  should  make  to, 
and  the  conjectures  she  should  share  with,  her. 
She  became  anxious  to  reach  home,  and  re- 
solved at  once  to  seek  Lady  Santerre^s  advice 
and  directions  by  which  to  regulate  her  conduct 
on  this  occasion. 
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begin,  stopped    her   by   speaking    her    name, 
"  Cornelia  I" 

She  turned— she  was  annoyed ;  her  conscience 
whispered  what  was  in  all  probability  the  sub- 
ject to  which  her  attention  was  to  be  called. 
Her  meditations  in  the  drawing-room  of  the 
Russian  Ambassador,  convinced  her  that  she 
had,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  day,  flirted  too 
much  with  Count  Casimir,  and  she  had  in- 
wardly resolved  to  do  so  no  more.  It  was  par- 
ticularly disagreeable  therefore,  that  her  hus- 
band should  use  authority,  as  she  feared  that 
he  was  about  to  do,  and  exact  from  his  wife^s 
obedience,  what  she  was  willing  to  concede  to 
her  own  sense  of  propriety.  She  was  resolved 
to  hear  as  little  as  she  could  on  the  subject,  and 
stood  as  if  in  haste  to  go.  His  faltering  voice 
betrayed  how  much  he  felt,  and  once  or  twice 
it  refused  to  frame  the  words  he  desired  to 
utter :  how  different  was  their  import  from  that 
expected  by  his  impatient  auditress  ! 
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trophe.  It  is  over  now.  No  power  on  earth — 
no  heavenly  power  can  erase  the  past,  nor 
change  one  iota  of  what,  but  an  hour  ago,  did 
not  exist,  but  which  now  exists ;  altering  all 
things  to  both  of  us  for  ever ;  I  am  a  dishonour- 
ed man.^' 

^*  Speak  without  more  comment,^  cried  Lady 
Lfodore;  ^*  for  Heaven's  sake  explain — I  must 
know  what  you  mean." 

**  I  have  insulted  a  gentleman/'  replied  her 
husband,  '*  and  I  will  yield  no  reparation.  I 
have  disgraced  a  nobleman  by  a  blow,  and  I 
will  offer  no  apology,  could  one  be  accepted — 
and  it  could  not ;  nor  will  I  give  satisfaction.''^ 

Lady  Lodore  remained  silent.  Her  thoughts 
speedily  ran  over  the  dire  objects  which  her  hus- 
band's speech  presented.  A  quarrel — she  too 
readily  guessed  with  whom — a  blow,  a  duel ;  her 
cheek  blanched — ^yet  not  so;  for  Lodore  refused 
to  fight.  In  spite  of  the  terror  with  which  an  an- 
ticipated rencontre  had  filled  her,  the  idea  of 
cowardice  in  her  husband^  or  the  mere  accusa- 
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anger  were  soon  hushed  in  profound  sleep. 
Night,  or  rather  morning,  was  far  spent  before 
this  occurred,  so  that  it  was  late  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  ensuing  day  before  she  awoke, 
and  recalled  to  her  memory  the  various  con- 
flicting sentiments  which  had  occupied  her  pre- 
vious to  her  repose. 

During  the  mousing.  Lady  Santerre  had  des- 
patched a  servant  to  Berkeley-square,  to  sum- 
mon her  daughter's  peculiar  attendants.  He 
now  brought  back  the  intelligence  that  Ix»rd 
Lfodore  had  departed  for  the  continent,  about 
three  hours  after  his  wife  had  quitted  his 
house.  But  to  this  he  added  tidings  of  another 
circumstance,  for  which  both  ladies  were  totally 
unprepared.  Cornelia  had  entered  the  car- 
riage the  preceding  night,  without  spending 
one  thought  on  the  sleeping  cherub  in  the  nur- 
sery. What  was  her  surprise  and  indigna- 
tion, when  she  heard  that  her  child  and  its  at- 
tendant formed  a  part  of  his  lordship's  travel- 
ling suite.     The  mother's  first  impulse  was  to 
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foUow  her  offspring ;  but  this  was  speedily  ex- 
changed for  a  bitter  sense  of  wrong,  aversion 
to  her  husband,  and  a  resolve  not  to  yield  one 
point,  in  the  open  warfare  thus  declared  by 
him. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Amid  two  seas^  on  one  small  point  of  land. 
Wearied,  uncertain,  and  amazed,  we  stand ; 
On  either  side  our  thoughts  incessant  turn. 
Forward  we  dread,  and  looking  back  we  mourn. 

Pbiob. 

Accustomed  to  obey  the  more  obvious  laws  of 
necessity,  those  whose  situation  in  life  obliges 
them  to  earn  their  daily  bread,  are  already 
broken  in  to  the  yoke  of  fate.  But  the  rich 
and  great  are  vanquished  more  slowly.  Their 
time  is  their  own ;  as  fancy  bids  them,  they  can 
go  east,  west,  north,  or  south ;  they  wish,  and 
accomplish  their  wishes;  and  cloyed  by  the 
too  easy  attainment  of  the  necessaries,  and  even 
of  the  pleasures  of  life,  they  fly  to  the  tortures 
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an  alleviation,  which   the  crushed   spirit    can 
no  longer  draw  from  its  own  resources. 

This  hour  !  this  fatal  hour  !  How  many  can 
point  to  the  shadow  on  the  dial,  and  say,  *^  Then 
it  was  that  I  felt  the  whole  weight  of  my  hu- 
manity, and  knew  myself  to  be  the  subject  of 
an  unvanquishable  power  V  This  dark  moment 
had  arrived  for  Lodore.  He  had  spent  his 
youth  in  passion,  and  exhausted  his  better  na- 
ture in  a  struggle  for,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of, 
pleasure.  He  found  disappointment,  and  de- 
sired change.  It  came  at  his  beck.  He  mar- 
ried. He  was  not  satisfied;  but  still  he  felt 
-  that  it  was  because  he  did  not  rouse  himself, 
that  the  bonds  sate  so  heavily  upon  him.  He 
was  enervated.  He  sickened  at  the  idea  of  the 
struggle  it  would  require  to  cast  off  his  fetters, 
and  he  preferred  adapting  his  nature  to  endure 
their  weight.  But  he  believed  that  it  was  only 
because  he  did  not  raise  his  hand,  nor  determine 
on  one  true  effort,  that  he  was  thus  enslaved. 
And  now  his  hand  was  raised — the  effort  made ; 
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until  the  cause  of  his  sufferings  had  departed—- 
but  that,  more  and  more,  jealousy  entered  into 
his  feelings — a  jealousy,  wound  up  by  the  pecu- 
liarity of  his  situation,  into  a  sensitiveness  that 
bordered  on  insanity,  which  saw  guilt  in  a 
smile,  and  overwhelming,  hopeless  ruin,  in  the 
simplest  expression  of  kindness.  Cornelia  her. 
self  was  disinclined  to  quit  London,  and  tena- 
cious pride  rendered  him  averse  to  proposing  it, 
since  he  could  frame  no  plausible  pretext  for  his 
change  of  purpose,  and  it  had  been  previously 
arranged  that  they  should  remain  till  the  end  of 
July.  The  presence  of  the  Countess  Lyzinski 
was  a  tie  to  keep  her ;  and  to  have  pleaded  his 
feelings  with  regard  to  Casimir,  could  he  have 
brought  himself  so  to  do,  would  probably  have 
roused  her  at  once  into  rebellion.  There  was 
no  resource ;  he  must  bear,  and  also  he  must 
forbear; — but  the  last  was  beyond  his  power, 
and  his  attempt  at  the  first  brought  with  it  de- 
struction. In  the  last  instance,  at  the  Russian 
Ambassador's,  irritated  by  Cornelia's  tone  of 
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defiance,  and  subsequent  levity,  he  levelled  a 
scornful  remark  at  the  guiltless  and  unconscious 
offender.  Casimir  had  endured  his  arrogance 
and  injustice  long.  He  knew  of  no  tie,  no  re- 
spect due,  beyond  that  which  youth  owes  to 
maturer  years ;  yet  the  natural  sweetness  of  his 
disposition  inclined  him  to  forbearance,  until 
now,  that  surrounded  by  his  own  countrymen 
and  by  Russians,  it  became  necessary  that  he 
should  assert  himself.  He  replied  with  haugh- 
tiness ;  LfOdore  rejoined  with  added  insult ; — 
and  when  again  Casimir  retorted,  he  struck 
him.  The  young  noble's  eyes  flashed  fire: 
several  gentlemen  interposed  between  them  ; — 
and  yielding  to  the  expediency  of  the  moment, 
the  Pole,  with  admirable  temper,  withdrew. 

Humiliated  and  dismayed,  but  still  burning 
with  fury,  Lodore  saw  at  once  the  consequences 
of  bis  angry  transport.  With  all  the  impetu- 
osity of  his  fiery  spirit,  he  resolved. to  quit  at 
once  the  scene  in  which  he  had  played  his  part 
■o  iU.     There  was  no  other  alternative.     The 
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visited  the  couch  of  his  sleeping  daughter,  once 
more  to  gaze  on  her  sweet  face,  and  for  the 
last  time  to  bestow  a  father's  blessing  on  her. 
The  early  summer  morning  was  abroad  in  the 
sky ;  and  as  he  opened  her  curtains,  the  first 
sun-beam  played  upon  her  features.  He  stooped 
to  kiss  her  little  rosy  lips : — "  And  I  leave  this 
spotless  being  to  the  blighting  influence  of  that 
woman  V  His  murmurs  disturbed  the  child^s 
slumbers :  she  woke,  and  smiled  to  see  her 
father ;  and  then  insisted  upon  rising,  as  he  was 
up,  and  it  was  day. 

"But  I  am  come  to  say  good-bye,  sweet,"  he 
said  ;  *•  I  am  going  a  long  journey." 

"  O  take  me  with  you  !"  cried  the  little  girl, 
springing  up,  and  fastening  her  arms  round 
his  neck.  He  felt  her  soft  cheek  prest  to  his; 
her  hands  trying  to  hold  fast,  and  to  resist 
his  endeavours  to  disengage  them.  His  heart 
warmed  within  him.  "  For  a  short  distance  I 
may  indulge  myself,^  he  said,  and  he  thought 
how  her  prattle  would  solace  his  darker  cares. 
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her,  who,  in  his  early  life,  had  been  as  the 
moon  to  raise  the  tide  of  passion,  incapable, 
alas !  of  controlling  its  waves  when  at  the 
full. 

"  It  is  all  over :  I  have  fulfilled  my  part — 

the  rest  remains  with  you.      To  prevent  the 

ruin  which  my  folly  has  brought  down,  from 

crushing  any  but  myself,  I  quit  country,  home, 

good  name — all  that  is  dear  to  man.     I  do  not 

complain,  nor  will  I  repine.     But  let  the  evil, 

I  entreat  you,  stop    here.      Casimir  must  not 

follow  me;  he  must  not  know  whither  I  am 

gone ;  and  while  he  brands  his  antagonist  with 

the  name  of  coward,  he  must  not  guess  that  for 

his  sake  I  endure  this  stain.     I  leave  it  to  your 

prudence  and  sagacity  to  calm  or  to  mislead 

him,  to  prevent   his   suspecting  the  truth,  or 

rashly  seeking  my  life.     I  sacrifice  more,  far 

more,  than  my  heart'*8  blood  on  his  account — 

let  that  satisfy  even  your  vengeance. 

"  I  would  not  write  harshly.     The  dream  of 

I  5 
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life  has  long  been  over  for  me ;  it  matters  not 
how  or  where  the  last  sands  flow  out.  I  do  not 
blame  you  even  for  this  ill-omened  journey  to 
England,  which  could  avail  you  nothing.  Once 
before  we  parted  for  ever,  Theodora ;  but  that 
separation  was  as  the  pastime  of  children  in 
comparison  with  the  tragic  scene  we  now  enact. 
A  thousand  dangers  yawn  between  us,  and  we 
shall  neither  dare  to  repass  the  gulf  that 
divides  us.  Forget  me ; — be  happy,  and  forget 
me !  May  Casimir  be  a  blessing  to  you,  and 
while  you  glory  in  his  perfections  and  prospe- 
rity, cast  into  oblivion  every  thought  of  him, 
who  now  bids  you  an  eternal  adieu." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Her  virtue^  like  our  own,  was  built 
Too  much  on  that  indignant  fuss. 
Hypocrite  pride  stirs  up  in  us. 
To  bully  out  another's  guilt. 

Shelley. 

The  fifth  day  after  Lord  Lodore's  departure 
brought  Cornelia  a  letter  from  him.  She  had 
spent  the  interval  at  Twickenham,  surrendering 
her  sorrows  and  their  consolation  to  her  mother^s 
care ;  and  inspired  by  her  with  deep  resentment 
and  angry  disdain.  The  letter  she  received  was 
dated  Havre :  the  substance  of  it  was  as  follows. 

*'  Believe  me  I  am  actuated  by  no  selfish 
considerations,  when  I  ask  you  once  again  to  re- 
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cold  Lady  Santerre  was  moved — tears  flowedfrom 
her  eyes:— "My  dear  child  !^  she  exclaimed. 

"  My  dear  child  !" — the  words  found  an  echo 
in  Lady  Lodore's  bosom  ; — "  I  am  never  to  see 
my  child  more!" 

^^  Such  is  his  threat,^  said  her  mother, 
'*  knowing  thus  the  power  he  has  over  you ; 
but  do  not  fear  that  it  will  be  accomplished. 
Lord  Lodore''s  conduct  is  guided  by  no  prin- 
ciple— by  no  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the 
world— by  no  just  or  sober  motives.  He  is  as 
full  of  passion  as  a  madman,  and  more  vacil- 
lating. This  is  his  fancy  now — to  quit  England 
for  the  wilderness,  and  to  torture  you  into  follow- 
ing him.  You  are  as  lost  as  he,  if  you  yield. 
A  little  patience,  and  all  will  be  right  again. 
He  will  soon  grow  tired  of  playing  the  tragic 
hero  on  a  stage  surrounded  by  no  spectators ; 
he  will  discover  the  folly  of  his  conduct;  he 
will  return,  and  plead  for  forgiveness,  and  feel 
that  he  is  too  fortunate  in  a  wife,  who  has  pre- 
served her  own  conduct  free  from  censure  and 
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them  ;  and  even  though  accompanied  by  Lady 
Santerre,  he  felt  that  his  heart  would  welcome 
her.  During  this  interval,  his  thoughts  had  re- 
curred to  his  home;  and  imagination  had  already 
begun  to  paint  the  memory  of  that  home,  in 
brighter  colours  than  the  reality.  Lady  Lodore 
had  not  been  all  coldness  and  alienation ;  in  spite 
of  dissension,  she  had  been  his;  her  form, 
graceful  as  a  nymphX  bad  met  his  eyes  each 
morning ;  her  smile,  her  voice,  her  light  cheer- 
ing laugh,  had  animated  and  embellished,  how 
many  hours  during  the  long  days,  grown  vacant 
without  her.  Cherishing  a  hope  of  seeing  her 
again^  he  forgot  her  petulance — her  self-will — 
her  love  of  pleasure ;  and  remembering  only  her 
beauty  and  her  grace,  he  began,  in  a  lover-like 
fashion,  to  impart  to  this  charming  image,  a  soul 
in  accordance  to  his  wishes,  rather  than  to  the 
reality.  Each  day  he  attended  less  carefully  to 
the  preparations  of  his  long  voyage.  Each  day 
he  expected  her ;  a  chill  came  over  his  heart  at 
each  evening^s  still  recurring  disappointment,  till 
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hope  awoke  on  the  ensuing  morning.  More  than 
once  he  had  been  on  the  eve  of  sailing  to  Eng- 
land to  meet  and  escort  her ;  a  thousand  times  he 
reproached  himself  for  not  having  made  South- 
ampton the  place  of  meeting,  and  he  was  with- 
held from  proceeding  thither  only  by  the  fear  of 
niisbing  her.  Giving  way  to  these  sentiments, 
the  tide  of  affection,  swelling  into  passion,  rose 
in  his  breast.  He  doubted  not  that,  ere  long, 
she  would  arrive,  and  taxed  himself  for  modes 
to  show  his  gratitude  and  love. 

The  American  vessel  was  on  the  point  of  sail- 
ing— it  might  have  gone  without  him,  he  cared 
not ;  when  on  the  sixth  day  Fen  ton  arrived, 
and  put  into  his  hand  Cornelians  letter.  This 
then  was  the  end  of  his  expectation,  this  little 
paper  coldly  closed  in  the  destruction  of  his 
hopes ;  yet  might  it  not  merely  contain  a  re- 
quest for  delay  i'  There  was  something  in 
the  servant's  manner,  that  looked  not  like 
that;  but  still,  as  soon  as  the  idea  crossed 
him,   he  tore  open  the  seal.     The  words  were 
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few,  they  were  conceived  in  all  the  spirit  of  re- 
sentment. 

*'  You  add  insult  to  cruelty,"  it  said,  **  but 
I  scorn  to  complain.  The  very  condition  you 
make  displays  the  hoUowness  and  deceit  of 
your  proceeding.  You  well  know  that  I  cannot, 
that  I  will  not,  desert  my  mother ;  but  by 
Celling  on  me  for  this  dereliction  of  all  duty  and 
virtuous  affection,  you  contrive  to  throw  on  me 
the  odium  of  refusing  to  accompany  you  ;  this 
is  a  worthy  design,  and  it  is  successful. 

"  I  demand  my  child — restore  her  to  me.  It 
is  cruelty  beyond  compare,  to  separate  one  so 
young  from  maternal  tenderness  and  fosterage. 
By  what  right — through  what  pica,  do  you  rob 
me  of  her?  The  tyranny  and  dark  jealousy  of 
your  vindictive  nature  display  themselves  in  this 
act  of  unprincipled  violence,  as  well  as  in  your 
insulting  treatment  of  my  mother.  Yc^u  alone 
must  reign,  be  feared,  be  thought  of;  all  others 
are  to  be  sacrificed,  living  victims,  at  the  shrine 
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of  your  self-love.  What  have  you  done  to 
merit  so  much  devotion  P  Ask  your  heart — if  it 
be  not  turned  to  stone,  ask  it  what  you  have 
done  to  compare  with  the  long  years  of  affec- 
tion, kindness,  and  never-ceasing  care  that  my 
beloved  parent  has  bestowed  on  me.  I  am  your 
wife,  Lodore;  I  bear  your  name;  I  will  be 
true  to  the  vows  I  have  made  you,  nor  will  I 
number  the  tears  you  force  me  to  shed ;  but  my 
mother's  are  sacred,  and  not  one  falls  in  vain 
for  me. 

"  Give  me  my  child — let  the  rest  be  yours — 
depart  in  peace !  If  Heaven  have  blessings  for 
the  coldly  egotistical,  the  unfeeling  despot,  may 
these  blessings  be  yours ;  but  do  not  dare  to  in- 
terfere with  emotions  too  pure,  too  disinterested 
for  you  ever  to  understand.  Give  me  my  child, 
and  fear  neither  my  interference  nor  resentment. 
I  am  content  to  be  as  dead  to  you— quite  con- 
tent never  to  see  you  more.*" 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

And  so  farewell ;  for  we  wiU  henceforth  be 
As  we  had  never  seen^  ne'er  more  shall  see. 

Heywood. 

LoDORE  had  passed  many  days  upon  the  sea,  on 
his  voyage  to  America,  before  he  could  in  the 
least  calm  the  bitter  emotions  to  which  Comelia'^s 
violent  letter  had  given  birth.  He  was  on  the 
wide  Atlantic;  the  turbid  ocean  swelled  and 
roared  around  him,  and  heaven,  the  mansion  of 
the  winds,  showed  on  its  horizon  an  extent  of 
water  only.  He  was  cut  off  from  England,  from 
Europe,  for  ever;  and  the  vast  continents  he  quit- 
ted dwindled  into  a  span ;  but  still  the  images  cf 
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those  he  left  behind  dwelt  in  his  soul,  engross- 
ing and  filling  it  They  could  no  longer  per- 
sonally taunt  nor  injure  him  ;  but  the  thought 
of  them,  of  all  that  they  might  say  or  do,  haunted 
his  mind ;  it  was  like  an  unreal  strife  of  gigantic 
shadows  beneath  dark  night,  which,  when  you 
approach,  dwindles  into  thin  air,  but  which^  con- 
templated at  a  distance,  fills  the  hemisphere 
with  star-reaching  heads,  and  steps  that  scale 
mountains.  There  was  a  sleepless  tumult  in 
Xiodore's  heart ;  it  was  a  waking  dream  of  the 
most  painful  description.  Again  and  again 
Cornelia  assailed  him  with  reproaches,  and 
I^ady  Santerre  poured  out  curses  upon  him ; 
his  fancy  lent  them  words  and  looks  full  of 
menace,  hate,  and  violence.  Sometimes  the 
sighing  of  the  breeze  in  the  shrouds  assumed 
a  tone  that  mocked  their  voices ;  his  sleep  was 
disturbed  by  dreams  more  painful  than  his  day- 
light fancies ;  and  the  sense  which  they  impart- 
ed of  sufiering  and  oppression,  was  prolonged 

throughout  the  day. 
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He  occasionally  felt  that  he  might  become 
mad,  and  at  such  moments,  the  presence  of  his 
child  brought  consolation  and  calm ;  her  caresses, 
her  lisped  expressions  of  affection,  her  playful- 
ness, her  smiles,  were  spells  to  drive  away  the  fan- 
tastic reveries  that  tortured  him.  He  looked 
upon  her  cherub  face,  and  the  world,  late  so  full 
of  wretchedness  and  ill,  assumed  brighter  hues; 
the  storm  was  allayed,  the  dark  clouds  fled, 
sunshine  poured  forth  its  beams ;  by  degrees, 
tender  and  gentle  sensations  crept  over  his 
heart ;  he  forgot  the  angry  contentions  in  which, 
in  imagination,  he  had  been  engaged,  and  he 
felt,  that  alone  on  the  sea,  with  this  earthly  angel 
of  peace  near  him,  he  was  divided  from  every 
evil,  to  dwell  with  tranquillity  and  love. 

To  part  with  her  had  become  impossible. 
She  was  all  that  rendered  him  human — that 
plucked  the  thorn  from  his  pillow,  and  poured 
one  mitigating  drop  into  the  bitter  draught  ad- 
ministered to  him. 

Cornelia,  Casimir,  Theodora,  his  mother-in- 
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law,  these  were  all  various  names  and  shapes  of 
the  spirit  of  evil,  sent  upon  earth  to  torture 
him:  but  this  heavenly  sprite  could  set  at 
nought  their  machinations  and  restore  him  to 
the  calm  and  hopes  of  childhood.  Extreme  in 
all  things,  Lodore  began  more  than  ever  to 
doat  upon  her  and  to  bind  up  his  life  in  her. 
Yet  sometimes  his  heart  softened  at  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  wife,  of  her  extreme  youth,  and  of  the 
natural  pang  she  must  feel  at  being  deprived 
of  her  daughter.  He  figured  her  pining,  and  in 
tears — ^he  remembered  that  he  had  vowed  to  pro- 
tect and  love  her  for  ever ;  and  that  deprived 
of  him,  never  more  could  the  soft  attentions 
and  sweet  language  of  love  soothe  her  heart  or 
meet  her  ear,  unattended  with  a  sense  of  guilt 
and  degradation.  He  knew  that  hereafter  she 
might  feel  this — hereafter,  when  passion  might 
be  rbused,  and  he  could  afford  no  remedy. 
Influenced  by  such  ideas,  he  wrote  to  her ;  many 
letters  he  wrote  during  his  voyage,  destroying 
them  one  after  another,  dictated  by  the  varying 
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proceeding,  especially  as  her  companionship  was 
solicited  as  in  the  highest  degree  necessary. 
They  arrived  at  Southampton ;  the  day  was 
tempestuous,  the  wind  contrary.  Lady  Santerre 
was  afraid  of  the  water,  and  their  voyage  was 
deferred.  On  the  evening  of  the  following  day, 
Fenton  arrived  from  Havre.  Lord  Lodore  had 
sailed,  the  stormy  waves  of  the  Atlantic  wei^ 
between  him  and  the  shores  of  England ;  pur- 
suit were  vain  ;  it  would  be  an  acknowledgment 
'  of  defeat  to  follow  him  to  America.  Cornelia 
returned  to  Twickenham,  maternal  sorrow  con- 
tending in  her  heart  with  mortified  pride,  and  a 
keen  resentful  sense  of  injury. 

Lady  Lodore  was  nineteen;  an  age  when  youth 
is  most  arrogant,  and  most  heedless  of  the  feel- 
ings of  others.  Her  beauty  and  the  admiration 
it  acquired,  sate  her  on  the  throne  of  the  world, 
and,  to  her  own  imagination,  she  looked  down 
like  an  eastern  princess,  upon  slaves  only :  her 
sway  she  had  believed  to  be  absolute ;  it  was 
happiness  for  others  to  obey.    Exalted  by  adula- 
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tion,  it  was  natural  that  all  that  lowered  her  ele- 
TatioD  in  her  own  eyes,  should  appear  impertinent 
and  hateful.  She  had  not  learned  to  feel  with 
or  for  others.  To  act  in  contradiction  to  her 
wishes  was  a  crime  beyond  compare,  and  her 
soul  was  in  arms  to  resent  the  insolence  which 
thus  assailed  her  majesty  of  will.  The  act  of  Lo- 
dore,  stepping  beyond  common-place  opposition 
bto  injury  and  wrong,  found  no  mitigating  ex- 
cuses in  her  heart.  No  gentle  return  of  love, 
DO  compassion  for  the  unhappy  exile — no  gene- 
rous desire  to  diminish  the  sufferings  of  one, 
who  was  the  victim  of  the  wildest  and  most  tor- 
menting passions,  softened  her  bosom.  She 
was  injured,  insulted,  despised,  and  her  swel- 
ling soul  was  incapable  of  any  second  emotion 
to  the  scorn  and  hate  with  which  she  visited  the 
author  of  her  degradation.  She  was  to  become 
the  theme  of  the  world's  discourse,  of  its  ill- 
natured  censure  or  mortifying  pity.  In  what- 
ever light  she  viewed  her  present  position,  it 
was  full  of    annoyance  and   humiliation ;   her 
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patience  on  the  other.  Each  served  to  widen 
the  breach.  When  Cornelia  was  not  awakened 
to  resent  for  herself,  she  took  up  arms  on  her 
mother's  account.  When  Lodore  blamed  her 
for  being  the  puppet  of  one  incapable  of  any 
generous  feeling,  one  dedicated  to  the  vulgar 
worship  of  Mammon,  she  repelled  the  taunt,  and 
denied  the  servitude  of  soul  of  which  she  was 
accused ;  she  declared  that  every  virtue  was  en- 
listed on  her  mother's  side,  and  that  she  would 
abide  by  her  for  ever.  In  truth,  she  loved  her 
the  more  for  Lodore^s  hatred,  and  Lady  San- 
terre  spared  no  pains  to  impress  her  with 
the  belief,  that  she  was  wholly  devoted  to 
her. 

Thus  years  passed  away.  At  first  Lady 
Lodore  had  lived  in  some  degree  of  retirement, 
but  persuaded  again  to  emerge,  she  soon  en- 
tered into  the  very  thickest  maze  of  society. 
Her  fortune  was  sufficient  to  command  a  re- 
spectable station,  her  beauty  gained  her  par- 
tizans,  her  untainted   reputation  secured    her 
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position  in  the  world.  Attractive  as  she  was, 
she  was  so  entirely  and  proudly  correct,  that 
even  the  women  were  not  afraid  of  her.  All 
her  intimate  associates  were  people  whose  rank 
gave  weight  and  brilliancy  to  her  situation,  but 
who  were  conspicuous  for  their  domestic  virtues. 
She  was  looked  upon  as  an  injured  and  deserted 
wife,  whose  propriety  of  conduct  was  the  more 
admirable  from  the  difficulties  with  which  she 
was  surrounded ;  she  became  more  than  ever  the 
fashion,  and  years  glided  on,  as  from  season 
to  season  she  shone  a  bright  star  among  many 
luminaries,  improving  in  charms  and  grace,  as 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  the  desire  of  pleas- 
ing were  added  to  her  natural  attractions. 

The  stories  at  first  in  circulation  on  Lodore^s 
departure,  all  sufficiently  wide  from  the  truth, 
were  half  forgotten,  and  served  merely  as  an 
obscure  substratum  for  Cornelia'^s  bright  reputa- 
tion. He  was  gone :  he  could  no  longer  injure 
nor  benefit  any,  and  was  therefore  no  longer  an 
object   of  fear    or  love.     The  most  charitable 
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tiny  footsteps  on  the  dewy  grass,  guiding  her 
to  her  baby  daughter,  whose  soft  cooings,  re- 
membered during  absence,  were  agonizing  to 
her.  She  awoke,  and  vowed  her  soul  to  hatred 
of  the  author  of  her  sufferings— the  cruel- 
hearted,  insolent  Lpdore;  and  then  fled  to 
pleasure  as  the  means  of  banishing  these  sad 
and  disturbing  emotions.  She  never  again  saw 
Casimir.  Long  before  she  re-appeared  in  the 
world,  he  and  his  mother  had  quitted  England. 
Taught  by  the  slight  tinge  of  weakness  that 
had  mingled  with  her  intercourse  with  him, 
she  sedulously  avoided  like  trials  in  future; 
and  placing  her  happiness  in  universal  ap- 
plause, love  saw  her  set  bis  power  at  nought, 
and  pride  become  a  more  impenetrable  shield 
than  wisdom. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Time  and  Change  together  take  their  flight. 


Li.   £<.  Li- 


FiTz HENRY  and  his  daughter  travelled  for 
many  days  in  rain  and  sunshine,  across  the 
vast  plains  of  America.  Conversation  beguiled 
the  way,  and  Ethel,  delighted  by  the  novelty 
and  variety  of  all  she  saw,  often  felt  as  if 
springing  from  her  seat  with  a  new  sense  of  ex- 
citement and  gladness.  So  much  do  the  young 
love  change,  that  we  have  often  thought  it  the 
dispensation  of  the  Creator,  to  show  that  we  are 
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formedy  at  a  certain  age,  to  quit  the  parental 
roof,  like  the  patriarch,  to  seek  some  new  abode 
where  to  pitch  our  tents,  and  pasture  our  flocks. 
The  clear  soft  eyes  of  the  fair  girl  glistened 
with  pleasure  at  each  picturesque  view,  each 
change  of  earth  and  sky,  each  new  aspect  of 
civilization  and  its  results,  as  they  were  pre- 
sented to  her. 

Fitzhenry— or  as  he  approaches  the  old 
world,  so  long  deserted  by  him,  he  may  re- 
sume his  title — Lord  Lodore  had  quitted  his 
abode  in  the  Illinois  upon  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment; he  had  left  his  peaceful  dwelling  im- 
patiently, and  in  haste,  giving  himself  no  time 
for  second  thoughts — scarcely  for  recollection. 
As  the  fever  of  his  mind  subsided,  he  saw  no 
cause  to  repent  his  proceeding,  and  yet  he  be- 
gan to  look  forward  with  an  anxious  and  fore- 
boding mind.  He  had  become  aware  that  the 
village  of  the  Illinois  was  not  the  scene  fitted 
for  the  developement  of  his  daughter's  first 
social  feelings,  and  that  he  ought  to  take  her 
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by  the  image  of  the  home  they  had  left.  The 
murmuring  of  its  stream  was  in  his  ears,  the 
shape  of  each  distant  hill,  the  grouping  of  the 
trees,  surrounding  the  wide-spread  prairie,  the 
winding  pathway  and  trellised  arbour  were  be- 
fore his  eyes,  and  he  thought  of  the  changes 
that  the  seasons  would  operate  around,  and  of 
his  future  plans  unfulniled,  as  any  home-bred 
farmer  might,  when  his  lease  was  out,  and  he 
was  forced  to  remove  to  another  county. 

As  their  steps  drew  near  the  city  which  was 
their  destination,  these  recollections  became 
fainter,  and,  except  in  discourse  with  Ethel, 
when  their  talk  usually  recurred  to  the  prairie, 
and  their  late  home,  he  began  to  anticipate  the 
future,  and  to  reflect  upon  the  results  of  his 
present  journey. 

Whither  was  he  about  to  go  ?  To  England  ? 
What  reception  should  he  there  meet  ?  and  un- 
der what  auspices  introduce  his  child  to  her 
native  country  ?  There  was  a  stain  upon  his 
reputation  that  no  future  conduct  could  eflace. 
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The  name  of  Lodore  was  a  by-word  and  a 
mark  for  scorn ;  it  was  introduced  with  a  sneer, 
followed  by  calumny  and  rebuke.  It  could  not 
even  be  forgotten.  His  wife  had  remained  to 
keep  alive  the  censure  or  derision  attached  to 
it.  He,  it  is  true,  might  have  ceased  to  live 
in  the  memories  of  any.  He  did  not  imagine 
that  his  idea  ever  recurred  to  the  thoughtless 
throng,  whose  very  name  and  identity  were 
changed  by  the  lapse  of  twelve  years.  But 
when  it  was  mentioned,  when  he  should  awaken 
the  forgotten  sound  by  his  presence,  the  echo 
of  shame  linked  to  it  would  awaken  also ;  the 
love  of  a  sensation  so  rife  among  the  wealthy  and 
idle,  must  swell  the  sound,  and  Ethel  would  be 
led  on  the  world's  stage  by  one  who  was  the 
object  of  its  opprobrium. 

What  then  should  he  do?  Solicit  Lady 
Lodore  to  receive  and  bring  out  her  daughter? 
Deprive  himself  of  her  society ;  and  after  hav- 
ing guarded  her  unassailed  infancy,  desert  her 
side  at  the  moment  when  dangers  grew  thick, 
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and  her  mother^s  example  would  operate  most 
detrimentally  on  her  ?  He  thought  of  his  sis- 
ter, with  whom  he  kept  up  a  regular  though 
infrequent  correspondence.  She  was  ill  fitted 
to  guide  a  young  beauty  on  a  path  which  she 
had  never  trod  He  thought  of  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany,  and  how  he  might  travel  about 
with  her  during  the  two  or  three  succeeding 
years,  enlarging  and  storing  her  mind,  and  pro- 
trading  the  happy  light-hearted  years  of  youth. 
His  own  experience  on  the  continent  would  fa- 
cilitate this  plan ;  and  though  it  presented,  even 
on  this  very  account,  a  variety  of  objections,  it 
was  that  to  which  he  felt  most  attracted. 

There  was  yet  another — another  image  and 
another  prospect  to  which  he  turned  with  a  kind 
of  gasping  sensation,  which  was  now  a  shrinking 
aversion  to — now  an  ardent  desire  for,  its  ful- 
filment.  This  was  the  project  of  a  reconcilia- 
tion  with  Cornelia,  and  that  they  should  hence- 
forth unite  in  their  labours  to  render  each  other 
and  their  child  happy. 
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and  yanquisliing  his  adverse  fortunes.  He  re- 
solved  no  longer  to  be  weighed  down  by  the  fear  of 
obloquy,  while  he  was  conscious  of  the  bravery 
aqd  determination  of  his  soul,  and  with  what 
lofty  indignation  he  was  prepared  to  sweep  away 
the  stigma  attached  to  him,  and  to  assert  the 
brightness  of  his  honour.  This,  for  his  daugh- 
ter^s  sake,  as  well  as  for  his  own,  he  determined 
to  do. 

He  had  no  wish,  however,  to  enter  upon  the 
task  in  America.  .  His  native  country  must  be 
the  scene  of  his  exertions,  as  to  re-assert  himself 
among  his  countrymen  was  their  object.  He 
fdt,  also,  that,  from  the  beginning,  he  must 
take  no  false  step ;  and  it  behoved  him  fully  to 
understand  the  state  of  things  in  England  as 
i^^arded  him,  before  he  presented  himself.  He 
ddayed  his  voyage,  therefore,  till  he  had  ex- 
changed letters  with  Europe.  He  wrote  to 
his  sister,  immediately  on  arriving  at  New 
Vork,  asking  for  intelligence  concerning  Lady 
Lodore;    and   communicating  his  intention  to 
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impatient  of  all  that  is  base  and  insolent,  but 
with  a  heart  open  as  a  woman'^s  to  compassion  ; 
—one  whose  slightest  word  possesses  a  charm 
to  attract  and  enchain  the  affections  : — if  such 
be  your  new  friend,  put  this  letter  into  his  hand ; 
he  will  remember  Francis  Derham,  and  love 
you  for  my  sake,  as  well  as  for  your  own." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


It  is  our  will 
That  thus  enchains  us  to  permitted  ill. 

Shelley. 


This  was  a  new  inducement  to  bring  back  Lo- 
dore  from  the  wilds  of  America,  to  the  remem- 
brance of  former  days.  The  flattering  expres- 
sions in  Derham^s  letter  soothed  his  wounded 
pride,  and  inspired  a  desire  of  associating  once 
more  with  men  who  could  appreciate  his  worth, 
and  sympathize  with  his  feelings.  His  spirits 
became  exhilarated  ;  he  talked  of  Europe  and 
his  return  thither,  with  all  the  animation  of 
sanguine  youth.      It  is  one  of  the  necessiury 
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him  that  his  first  imperious  duty  was  to  offer 
himself  to  guard  and  watch  over  her.  He  re- 
solved to  leave  nothing  untried  to  make  her 
happy.  He  would  give  up  Ethel  to  her — ^he 
would  gratify  every  wish  she  could  frame — 
pour  out  benefits  lavishly  before  her — force  her 
to  see  in  him  a  benefactor  and  a  friend  ;  and  at 
last,  his  heart  whispered,  induce  her  to  assume 
again  the  duties  of  a  wife. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

What  Is  peace  ?     When  life  is  over, 
And  love  ceases  to  rebel, 
Let  the  last  faint  sigh  discover, 
Wliich  precedes  the  passing  knell. 

Wordsworth. 

LoDORE  was  henceforth  animated  by  a  new 
spirit  of  hope.  His  projects  and  resolves  gave 
him  something  to  live  for.  He  looked  forward 
with  pleasure ;  feeling,  on  his  expected  return  to 
his  native  country,  as  the  fabled  voyager,  who 
knew  that  he  ought  to  be  contented  in  the  fair 
island  where  chance  had  thrown  him,  and  yet 
who  hailed  with  rapture  the  approach  of  the 
sail  that  was  to  bear  him  back  to  the  miseries 
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and  replied  with  warm  thanks;  adding,  that 
his  services  would  be  most  acceptable  on  certain 
conditions, — which  were  merely  that  he  should 
put  no  obstacle  to  the  immediate  termination  of 
the  quarrel,  in  any  mode,  however  desperate, 
which  his  adversary  might  propose.  "  Other- 
wise,^ Lodore  added,  "  I  must  entirely  decline 
your  interference.  All  this  is  to  me  matter  of 
far  higher  import  than  mere  life  and  death,  and 
I  can  submit  to  no  controul." 

"  Then  my  services  must  be  limited  to  se- 
curing fair  play  for  you,"  said  Mr.  Villiers. 

During  this  brief  parley,  they  were  in  the 
street,  proceeding  towards  the  place  of  meeting. 
Day  had  declined,  and  the  crescent  moon  was 
high  in  the  heavens  :  each  instant  its  beams 
grew  more  refulgent,  as  twilight  yielded  to  night. 

^^  We  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  each 
other,"  said  Lodore,  in  a  cheerful  voice.  He 
felt  cheerful :  a  burthen  was  lifted  from  his 
heart.  How  much  must  a  brave  man  suffer 
under  the  accusation   of  cowardice,   and  how 
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joyous  when  an  opportunity  is  granted  of  prov- 
ing his  courage !  Lodore  was  brave  to  rashness  : 
at  this  crisis  he  felt  as  if  about  to  be  bom  again 
to  all  the  earthly  blessings  of  which  he  had  been 
deprived  so  long.  He  did  not  think  of  the 
dread  baptism  of  blood  which  was  to  occasion 
his  regeneration — still  less  of  personal  danger  ; 
he  thought  only  of  good  name  restored — of  his 
reputation  for  courage  vindicated— of  tlie  inso- 
lence of  this  ill-spoken  fellow  signally  chastised. 

"  Have  you  weapons  ?^  asked  his  companion. 

**  They  will  procure  pistols,  I  supjwse/**  re- 
plied Lodore :  "  we  should  lose  much  time  by 
going  to  the  hotel  for  mine.*" 

"  We  are  passing  that  where  I  am,'^  said  Mr. 
Villiers.  "  If  you  will  wait  one  moment  I  will 
fetch  mine ; — or  will  you  go  up  with  mc  ?" 

They  entered  the  house,  and  the  apartments 
of  Mr.  Villidrs.  At  such  moments  slight  causes 
operate  changes  on  the  human  heart;  and  as 
various  impulses  sweep  like  winds  over  its 
chords,  that  subtle  instrument  gives  forth  va- 
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^Tliete  it  yet  another,"  said  Villien  with 
vitible  heritatioD :  '*  pardon  me,  if  I  appear 
impertinent ;  but  at  such  a  moment,  may  I  not 
name  Lady  Lodore  ?^ 

^  For  ber^  indeed/'  answered  the  peer,  *<  the 
event  of  this  evening,  if  fatal  to  me,  will  prove 
fortunate :  she  will  be  deliyered  from  a  heavy 
chain.  May  she  be  happy  in  another  choice ! 
Are  you  acquainted  with  her  ?" 

^  I  am,  slightly — that  is,  not  very  intimately .^^ 

<*  If  you  meet  her  on  your  return  to  England,^ 
continued  the  noble ; — *^  if  you  ever  see  Lady 
Lodme,  tell  her  that  I  invoked  a  blessing  on 
her  with  my  latest  breath— that  I  forgive  her, 
and  ask  her  forgiveness.  But  we  are  arrived. 
Bemember  Ethel."" 

"Yet  one  moment,"  cried  Villiers;— "one 
moment  of  reflection,  of  calm !  Is  there  no  way 
of  preventing  this  encounter  ?" 

"  None ! — ^fail  me  not,  I  intreat  you,  in  this 
one  thing  ;^nterpo8e  no  obstacle— be  as  eager 
and  as  firm  as  I  myself  am.     Our  friends  have 
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field*  Lodore  stood,  with  folded  arms,  gazing 
upon  the  scene  in  silence,  while  the  seconds  were 
arranging  preliminaries,  and  loading  the  fire- 
arms. None  can  tell  what  thoughts  then  passed 
through  his  mind.  Did  he  rejoice  in  his  ho- 
nour redeemed,  or  grieve  for  the  human  being 
at  whose  breast  he  was  about  to  aim  ?— or  were 
his  last  thoughts  spent  upon  the  account  he 
might  so  speedily  be  called  on  to  render  before 
his  Creator's  throne?  When  at  last  he  took 
his  weapon  from  the  hand  of  Villiers,  his  coun- 
tenance was  serene,  though  solemn;  and  his 
voice  firm  and  calm .  **  Remember  me  to  Ethel,^ 
he  said ;  "  and  tell  her  to  thank  you ; — I  cannot 
sufficiently ;  yet  I  do  so  from  my  heart.  If  I 
live — then  more  of  this.'' 

The  antagonists  were  placed :  they  were  both 
perfectly  self-possessed—bent,  with  hardness 
and  cruelty  of  purpose,  on  fulfilling  the  tragic 
act    As  they  stood  face  to  face — a  few  brief 

paces  only  intervening— on  the  moon-lit  hill — 
neither  had  ever  been  more  alive,  more  full  of 
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conscious  power,  of  moral  and  physical  energy, 
than  at  that  moment.  Villiers  saw  them  stand- 
ing beneath  the  silver  moonbeams,  each  in  the 
pride  of  life,  of  strength,  of  resolution.  A  ray 
glanced  from  the  barrel  of  Lodore^s  pistol,  as 
he  raised  and  held  it  out  with  a  steady  hand — a 
flash — the  reports — and  then  he  staggered  two 
steps,  fell,  and  lay  on  the  earth,  making  no  sign 
of  life.  Villiers  rushed  to  him :  the  wound  was 
unapparent — no  blood  flowed,  but  the  bullet 
had  entered  his  heart.  His  friend  raised  his 
head  in  his  arms ;  his  eyes  opened ;  his  lips 
moved,  but  no  sound  issued  from  them ; — a 
shadow  crossed  his  face — the  body  slipped  from 
Villiers's  support  to  the  ground— all  was  over — 
Lodore  was  dead ! 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

En  cor  gentU,  amor  per  mort  no  passa. 

AuBiAs  Maboh>  Tkoubadoub. 

Wx  return  to  Longfield  and  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Fitshenrj.  The  glory  of  summer  invested  the 
world  with  light,  cheerfulness,  and  beauty, 
when  the  sorrowing  sister  of  Lodore  visited 
London,  to  receive  her  orphan  niece  from  the 
hands  of  the  friend  of  Mrs.  Greville,  under 
whose  protection.*she  had  made  the  voyage. 
The  good  lady  folded  poor  Ethel  in  her  arms, 
overcome  by  the  likened  she  saw  to  her  beloved 
brother  Henry,  in  his  youthful  days,  before 
passion  had  worn  and  misfortune  saddened  him. 
Her  soft,  brown,  lamp-like  eyes,  beamed  with 
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mot  only  ooDsecrated  her  heart  to  her  father,  but 
his  society  was  a  habit  with  her,  and,  until  now, 
she  had  never  even  thought  how  she  could  en- 
dure existence  without  the  supporting  influence 
of  his  affection.  His  conversation,  so  full  of  a 
Idnd  penetration  into  her  thoughts,  was  calculat- 
ed to  develop  and  adorn  them  ;  his  manly  sense 
and  paternal  solicitude,  had  all  fostered  a  filial 
love,  the  most  tender  and  strong.  Add  to  this, 
his  sudden  and  awful  death.  Already  had  they 
schemed  their  future  life  in  a  world  new  to 
Ethel :  he  had  excited  her  enthusiasm  by  de- 
•criptions  of  the  wonders  of  art  in  the  old  coun- 
tries, and  raised  her  curiosity  while  promis- 
ing to  satisfy  it ;  and  she  had  eagerly  looked 
forward  to  the  time  when  she  should  see  the 
magical  works  of  man,  and  mingle  with  a  sys- 
tem of  society,  of  which,  except  by  books,  he 
alone  presented  any  ensample  to  her.  Their 
voyage  was  fixed,  and  on  the  other  side  of  their 
watery  way  she  had  figured  a  very  Elysium  of 
wonders  and  pleasures.   The  late  change  in  their 
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her  father.  The  timidity  of  her  temper  was 
overborne  by  the  wild  expectation  of  yet  being 
able  to  recall  him  from  among  the  dead.  Vil- 
liers  followed  her,  and,  yielding  to  her  wishes, 
guided  her  towards  the  hotel  whither  the  remains 
of  Lodore  had  been  carried.  He  judged  that 
the  exertion  of  walking  thither,  and  the  time 
that  must  elapse  before  she  arrived,  would  calm 
and  subdue  her.  He  talked  to  her  of  her 
father  as  they  went  along — he  endeavoured  to 
awaken  the  source  of  tears — ^but  she  was  silent — 
absorbed — brooding  darkly  on  her  hopes.  Pity 
for  herself  had  not  yet  arisen,  nor  the  frightful 
certainty  of  bereavement.  To  see  those  dear 
lineaments — to  touch  his  hand — the  very  hand 
that  had  so  often  caressed  her,  clay-cold  and 
incapable  of  motion  !    Could  it  be  ! 

She  did  not  answer  Villiers,  she  only  hurried 
forward ;  she  feared  obstruction  to  her  wishes ; 
her  soul  was  set  on  one  thought  only.  Had  Vil- 
liers endeavoured  to  deceive  her,  it  would  have 
been  in  vain.     Arrived  at  the  hotel,  as -by  in- 
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will.    This  had  been  made  twelve  years  before 
on  his  first  arrival  at  New  York,  and  breathed 
the  spirit  of  resentment,  and  even  revenge,  against 
bis  wife.     Lodore  had  indeed  not  much  wealth 
to  leave.     His  income  chiefly    consisted   in  a 
grant  from  the  crown,  entailed  on  heirs  male, 
which  in  default  of  these,  reverted  back,  and  in 
a  sinecure  which  expired  with  him.  His  paternal 
estate  at  Longfield,  and  a  sum  under  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  the  savings  of  twelve  years, 
formed  all  his  possessions.     The  income  arising 
from  the  former  was  absorbed  by  Lady  Lodore''s 
jointure  of  a  thousand  a  year,  and  five  hundred 
a  year  settled  on  his  sister,  together  with  permis- 
sion to  occupy  the  family  mansion  during  her  life. 
The  remaining  sum  was  disposed  of  in  a  way 
most  singular.    Without  referring  to  the  amount 
of  what  he  could  leave,  he  bequeathed  the  addi- 
tional sum  of  six  hundred  a  year  to  liady  Lo- 
dore, on  the  express  condition,  that  she  should 
not  interfere  with,  nor  even  see,  her  child ;  upon 
her  failing  in  this  condition,  this  sum  was  to  be 
left  to  accumulate  till  Ethel  was  of  age.     Ethel 
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(for  her  husband^s  allowance  had  consisted 
of  several  thousands)  to  a  bare  sixteen  hundred 
a  year.  Whether  she  would  be  willing  to 
diminish  this  her  scanty  income  one  third, 
and  take  on  herself,  besides,  the  care  of  her 
daughter,  was  not  known;  She  remained  inac- 
tive and  silent,  and  Ethel  was  placed  at  once 
under  the  guardianship  of  her  aunt. 

These  two  ladies  left  London  in  the  old 
lumbering  chariot  which  had  belonged  to  the 
Admiral.  Now,  indeed,  Ethel  found  herself  in 
a  new  country,  with  new  friends  around  her, 
speaking  a  new  language,  and  each  change  of 
scene  made  more  manifest  the  complete  revolu- 
tion of  her  fortunes.  She  looked  on  all  with 
languid  eyes,  and  a  heart  dead  to  every  plea- 
sure. Her  aunt,  who  bore  a  slight  resemblance 
of  her  father,  won  some  degree  of  interest ;  and 
the  sole  consolation  offered  her,  was  to  trace  a 
similarity  of  voice  and  feature,  and  thus  to 
bring  the  lost  Lodore  more  vividly  before  her. 
The  journey   to  I^ongfield  was  therefore  not 
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md  more  wonderful,  than  in  the  old  world. 
The  good  lady  called  to  mind,  with  surprise, 
the  melancholy  and  despairing  letters  she  had  re^ 
ceived  from  her  brother,  while  inhabiting  this 
Eden.  It  was  matter  of  mortification  to  liis 
mourning  daughter  to  hear,  as  from  himself, 
as  it  were,  that  any  sorrows  had  visited  his 
heart  while  with  her.  When  we  love  one  to 
whom  we  have  devoted  our  lives  with  undivided 
affection,  the  idea  that  the  beloved  object  suf- 
fered any  grief  while  with  us,  jars  with  our 
sacred  sorrow.  We  delight  to  make  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  possession  of  their  society, 
and  our  subsequent  bereavement,  entire  in  its 
contrasted  happiness  and  misery;  we  wish  to 
have  engrossed  their  whole  souls,  as  they  do 
ours,  at  the  period  of  regret,  and  it  is  like  the 
most  cruel  theft,  to  know  that  we  have  been  de- 
prived of  any  of  the  power  we  believed  that  we 
possessed,  to  influence  their  entire  being.  But 
then  again,  forgetting  her  aunt^s  interruptions, 
Ethel  returned  to  the  story  of  their  occupations. 
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him  in  heaven,  with  as  firm  and  cheerful  a  faith, 
as  a  few  months  before  she  had  anticipated  his 
return  to  England.  Though  sincere  in  her  re- 
gret for  his  death,  habit  had  turned  lamenta- 
tion into  a  healthy  nutriment,  so  that  she  throve 
upon  the  tears  she  shed,  and  grew  fat  and  cheer- 
ful upon  her  sighs.  She  would  lead  the  agonized 
girl  to  the  vault  which  contained  the  remains  of 
her  brother,  and  hover  near  it,  as  a  Catholic  be- 
side the  shrine  of  a  favourite  saint — ^the  visible 
image  giving  substance  and  form  to  her  reverie ; 
for  hitherto,  her  dreamy  life  had  wanted  the 
touch  of  reality,  which  the  presence  of  her 
niece,  and  the  sad  memorial  of  her  lost  brother, 
afforded. 

The  home-felt  sensations  of  the  mourning 
orphan,  were  in  entire  contrast  to  this  holiday 
woe.  While  her  aunt  brooded  over  her  sor- 
row "  to  keep  it  warm/'  it  wrapped  EthePs 
soul  as  with  a  fiery  torture.  Every  cheerful 
thought  lay  buried  with  her  father,  and  the 
tears  she  shed  near  his  grave  were  accompanied 
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swept  her  cheek,  preserved  its  healthy  hue  and 
faraoed    her   limbs.      But   when  dreary  incle- 
ment winter  arrived,  and  the  dull  fireside  of 
aunt  Bessy  became  the  order  of  the  day,  with- 
out   occupation  to  amuse,    or   society    to  dis- 
tract her  thoughts,   given  up   to    grief,   and 
growing  into  a  monument  of  woe,  it  became 
evident  that  the  springs  of  life  were  becoming 
pcHsoned,  and  that  health  and  existence  itself 
were  giving  way  before  the  destructive  influ- 
ences at   work   within.      Appetite  first,   then 
sleep,  deserted  her.     A  slight  cold  became  a 
cough,  and  then  changed  into  a  preying  fever. 
She  grew  so  thin  that  her  large  eyes,  shining 
with  unnatural  lustre,  appeared  to  occupy  too 
much  of  her  face,  and  her  brow  was  streaked 
with  ghastly  hues.    Poor  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  when 
die  found  that  neither  arrow-root  nor  chicken- 
broth  restored  her,  grew  frightened — the  vil- 
lage practitioner   exhausted   his  skill  without 
avaiL    Ethd  herself  firmly  believed  that  she 
was  going  to  die,  and  fondly  cherished  the  hope 
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first  warm  days  of  spring  found  the  ladies  es- 
tablished in  the  metropolis.  A  physician  had 
been  called  in,  and  he  pronounced  the  mind 
only  to  be  sick.  **  Amuse  her,''  he  said,  "  oc- 
cupy her — prevent  her  from  dwelling  on  those 
thoughts  which  have  preyed  upon  her  health  ; 
let  her  see  new  faces,  new  places,  every  thing 
new— -and  youth,  and  a  good  constitution,  will 
do  the  rest."" 

There  seemed  so  much  truth  in  this  advice, 
that  all  dangerous  symptoms  disappeared  from 
the  moment  of  Ethel's  leaving  Essex.  Her 
strength  returned— her  face  resumed  its  former 
loveliness;  and  aunt  Bessy,  overjoyed  at  the 
diange,  occupied  herself  earnestly  in  discover- 
ing amusements  for  her  niece  in  the  numerous, 
wide-i^>read,  and  very  busy  congregation  of 
human  beings,  which  forms  the  western  portion 
€i  London. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

You  are  now 
In  London^  that  great  sea^  whose  ebb  and  flow. 

At  once  is  deaf  and  loud. 

Shelley. 

Thebe  is  no  uninhabited  desart  so  dreary  as 
the  peopled  streets  of  London,  to  those  who 
have  no  ties  with  its  inhabitants,  nor  anj  pur- 
suits in  common  with  its  busy  crowds.  A  drop 
of  water  in  the  cicean  is  no  symbol  of  the  situ- 
ation of  an  isolated  individual  thrown  upon  the 
stream  of  metropolitan  life;  that  amalgamates 
with  its  kindred  element ;  but  the  solitary  being 
finds  no  pole  of  attraction  to  cause  a  union 
with  its  fellows,  and  bastilled  by  the  laws  of 
society,  it  is  condemned  to  incommunicative 
solitude. 
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delicacy,  and  a  gentleness,  with  respect  to  others, 
which  animated  his  manners  with  irresistible 
fascination.  His  heart  was  open  to  pity— his 
soul  the  noblest  and  clearest  ever  fashioned  by 
nature  in  her  happiest  mood.  He  had  be^i 
educated  in  the  world — he  lived  for  the  world, 
for  he  had  not  genius  to  raise  himself  above  the 
haT>its  and  pursuits  of  his  countrymen  :  yet  he 
took  only  the  better  part  of  their  practices; 
and  shed  a  grace  over  them,  so  alien  to  their 
essence,  that  any  one  might  have  been  deceived, 
and  have  fancied  that  he  proceeded  on  a  system 
and  principles  of  his  own. 

He  had  travelled  a  good  deal,  and  was  some- 
what inclined,  when  pleased  with  his  company, 
to  narrate  his  adventures  and  experiences.  Ethel 
was  naturally  rather  taciturn  ;  and  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth  was  too  much  absorbed  in  the  pleasure  of 
listening,  to  interrupt  their  visitor.  He  felt  him- 
self peculiarly  happy  and  satisfied  between  the 
two,  and  his  visit  was  excessively  long;  nor  did  he 
go  away  before  he  had  appointed  to  call  the 
next  day,  and  opened  a  long  vista  of  future 
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visits  for  himself,  assisted  by  the  catalogue  of 
all  that  the  ladies  had  not  seen,  and  all  diat  they 
desired  to  see,  in  London. 

Villiers  had  been  animated  while  with  them, 
but  he  left  the  house  full  of  thought.  The 
name  of  Fitzhenry,  or  rather  that  of  Lodore, 
was  familiar  to  him ;  and  the  strange  chance 
that  had  caused  him  to  act  as  second  to  the 
lamented  noble  who  bore  this  title,  and  which 
brought  him  in  contact  with  his  orphan  and 
solitary  daughter,  appeared  to  him  like  the  en- 
chantment of  fairy  land.  From  the  presence 
of  Ethel,  he  proceeded,  to  Lady  Lodore^s  house,  I 

which  was  still  shut  up ;  yet  he  knocked,  and 
inquired  of  the  servant  whether  she  had  re-  .1 

turned  to  England.  She  was  still  at  Baden,  he 
was  told,  and  not  expected  for  a  month  or  two ; 
and  this  answer  involved  him  in  deeper  thought 
than  before. 

END    OF    VOL.    I. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Excellent  creature  I  whose  perfections  make 
Even  sorrow  lovely ! 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

Mb.  Villiers  now  became  the  constant  visitor  of 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  and  her  niece ;  and  all  discontent, 
all  sadness,  all  listlessness,  vanished  in  his  pre- 
sence. There  was  in  his  mind  a  constant  spring  of 
vivacity,  which  did  not  display  itself  in  mere 
gaiety,  but  in  being  perfectly  alive  at  every 
moment,  and  continually  ready  to  lend  himself 
to  the  comfort  and  solace  of  his  companions. 

VOL.    II.  B 
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Sitting  in  their  dingy  London  house,  the  spirit 
of  dulness  had  drawn  a  curtain  between  them 
and  the  sun  ;  and  neither  thought  nor  event  had 
penetrated  the  fortification  of  silence  and  neg- 
lect which  environed  them.  Edward  Villiers 
came ;  and  as  mist  flies  before  the  wind,  so  did 
all  EtheFs  depression  disappear  when  his  voice 
only  met  her  ear:  his  step  on  the  stairs  an- 
nounced happiness;  and  when  he  was  indeed 
before  her,  light  and  day  displaced  every  rem- 
nant of  cheerless  obscurity. 

The  abstracted,  wounded,  yet  lofty  spirit  of 
Lodore  was  totally  dissimilar  to  the  airy  bright- 
ness of  Villiers'  disposiiion.  Lodore  had  out- 
lived a  storm,  and  shown  himself  majestic  in 
ruin.  No  ill  had  tarnished  the  nature  of  Vil- 
liers :  he  enjoyed  life,  he  was  in  good-humour 
with  the  world,  and  thought  well  of  mankind. 
Lodore  had  endangered  his  peace  from  the  vio- 
lence of  passion,  and  reaped  misery  from  the 
pride  of  his  soul.  Villiers  was  imprudent  from 
his  belief  in  the  goodness  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
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and  imparted  happipess  from  the  store  that  his 
warm  heart  insured  to  himself.  The  one  had 
never  been  a  boy — the  other  had  not  yet  learned 
to  be  a  man. 

EtheFs  heart  had  been  filled  by  her  father ; 
and  all  aiFection,  all  interest,  borrowed  their 
force  from  his  memory.  She  did  not  think  of 
love;  and  while  Villiers  was  growing  into  a 
part  of  her  life,  becoming  knit  to  her  existence 
by  daily  habit,  and  a  thousand  thoughts  ex- 
pended on  him,  she  entertained  his  idea  chiefly 
as  having  been  the  friend  of  Lodore.  "  He  is 
certainly  the  kindest-hearted  creature  in  the 
world."  This  was  the  third  time  that,  when 
laying  her  gentle  head  on  the  pillow,  this  feeling 
came  like  a  blessing  to  her  closing  eyes.  She 
heard  his  voice  in  the  silence  of  night,  even 
more  distinctly  than  when  it  was  addressed  to 
her  outward  sense  during  the  day.  For  the 
first  time  after  the  lapse  of  months,  she  found 
one  to  whom  she  could  spontaneously  utter  every 
thought,  as  it  rose  in  her  mind.     A  fond,  elder 
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brother,  if  such  ever  existed,  cherishing  the 
confidence  and  tenderness  of  a  beloved  sister, 
*  might  fill  the  place  which  her  new  friend  as- 
sumed for  Ethel.  She  thought  of  him  with 
overflowing  affection;  and  the  name  of  "Mr. 
Villiers  "  sometimes  fell  from  her  lips  in  soli- 
tude,  and  hung  upon  her  ear  like  sweetest  music. 
In  early  life  there  is  a  moment — perhaps  of  tfU 
the  enchantments  of  love  it  is  the  one  which  is 
never  renewed — when  passion,  unacknowledged 
to  ourselves,  imparts  greater  delight  than  any 
after-stage  of  that  ever-progressive  sentiment. 
We  neither  wish  nor  expect.  A  new  joy  has 
risen,  like  the  sun,  upon  our  lives;  and  we  re- 
joice in  the  radiance  of  morning,  without  ad- 
verting to  the  noon  and  twilight  that  is  to  follow. 
Ethel  stood  on  the  threshold  of  womanhood  : 
the  door  of  life  had  been  closed  before  her  ; — 
again  it  was  thrown  open, — ^and  the  sudden 
splendour  that  manifested  itself  blinded  her  to 
the  forms  of  the  objects  of  menace  or  injury, 
which  a  more  experienced  eye  would  have  dis- 
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cemed  within  the  brightness  of  her  new-found 
day. 

Ethel  expressed  a  wish  to  visit  Eton.  In 
talking  of  the  past,  Lord  Lodore  had  never  ad- 
verted to  any  events  except  those  which  had 
occurred  during  his  boyish  days.  His  youthful 
pleasures  and  exploits  had  often  made  a  part  of 
their  conversation.  He  had  traced  for  her  a 
plan  of  Eton  college,  and  the  surrounding 
scenery ;  spoken  of  the  trembling  delight  he 
had  felt  in  escaping  from  bounds ;  and  told  how 
he  and  Derham  had  passed  happy  hours  beside 
the  clear  streams,  and  beneath  the  copses,  of 
that  rural  country.  There  was  one  fountain 
which  he  delighted  to  celebrate ;  and  the  ivied 
ruins  of  an  old  monastery,  now  become  a  part 
of  a  farm-yard,  which  had  been  to  these  friends 
the  bodily  image  of  many  imaginary  scenes. 
Among  the  sketches  of  Whitelock,  were  several 
taken  in  the  vicinity  of  Windsor ;  and  there 
were,  in  his  portfolio,  studies  of  trees,  cottages, 
and  also  of  this  same  abbey,  which  Lodore  in- 
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stantly  Fecognised.  To  many  he  had  some 
appending  anecdote,  some  school-boy  associa- 
tion. He  had  purchased  the  whole  collection 
from  Whitelock.  Ethel  had  copied  a  few ;  and 
these,  together  with  various  sketches  made  in 
the  Illinois,  formed  her  dearest  treasure,  more 
precious  in  her  eyes  than  diamonds  and  rubies. 
We  are  most  jealous  of  what  sits  nearest  to  our 
hearts ;  and  we  must  love  fondly  before  we  can 
let  another  into  the  secret  of  those  trivial,  but 
cherished  emotions,  which  form  the  dearest  por- 
tion of  our  solitary  meditations.  Ethel  had 
several  times  been  on  the  point  of  proposing  a 
visit  to  Eton,  to  her  aunt ;  but  there  was  an 
awful  sacredness  in  the  very  name,  which  acted 
like  a  spell  upon  her  imagination.  When  first 
it  fell  from  her  lips,  the  word  seemed  echoed 
by  unearthly  whisperings,  and  she  fled  from  the 
idea  of  going  thither, — as  it  is  the  feminine  dis- 
position often  to  do,  from  the  full  accomplish- 
ment of  its  wishes,  as  if  disaster  must  neces- 
sarily be  linked  to  the  consummation  of  their 
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desires.  But  a  word  was  enough  for  Villicrs : 
be  eagerly  solicited  permission  to  escort  them 
thither,  as,  being  an  Etonian  himself^  his  guid- 
ance would  be  of  great  advantage.  Ethel  faltered 
her  consent ;  and  the  struggle  of  delight  and 
sensibility  made  that  project  appear  painful, 
which  was  indeed  the  darling  of  her  thoughts. 

On  a  bright  day  in  the  first  week  of  May, 
they  made  this  excursion.  They  repaired  to 
one  of  the  inns  at  Salt  Hill,  and  prolonged  their 
v/alks  and  drives  about  the  country.  In  some 
of  the  former,  where  old  walls  were  to  be 
scrambled  up,  and  rivulets  overleaped,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  remained  at  the  hotel,  and  Ethel  and 
Villiers  pursued  their  rambles  together.  EthePs 
whole  soul  was  given  up  to  the  deep  filial  love 
that  had  induced  the  journey.  Every  green 
field  was  a  stage  on  which  her  father  had  played 
a  part ;  each  majestic  tree,  or  humble  streamlet, 
was  hallowed  by  being  associated  with  his  image. 
The  pleasant,  verdant  beauty  of  the  landscape, 
clad  in  all  the  brightness  of  early  summer ;  the 
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henry  had  never  expressed  a  desire  to  see  Lady 
Lodore.'** 

"  God  forbid  r  exclaimed  the  old  lady  ;  "  it 
was  my  brother's  dying  wish,  that  she  should 
never  hear  Lady  Lodore's  name,  and  I  have  re- 
ligiously observed  it.  Ethel  only  knows  that 
she  was  the  cause  of  her  father's  misfortunes, 
that  she  deserted  every  duty,  and  is  unworthy  of 
the  name  she  bears." 

Villiers  was  astonished  at  this  tirade  fall- 
ing from  the  lips  of  the  unusually  placid 
maiden,  whose  heightened  colour  bespoke  im- 
placable resentment.  *'  Do  not  mention  that 
woman's  name,  Mr.  Villiers,''  she  continued, 
"  I  am  convinced  that  I  should  die  on  the  spot 
if  I  saw  her;  she  is  as  much  a  murderess,  as  if 
she  had  stabbed  her  husband  to  the  heart  with 
a  dagger.  Her  letter  to  me  that  I  sent  to  my 
poor  brother  in  America,  was  more  the  cause 
of  his  death,  I  am  sure,  than  all  the  duels  in 
the  world.     Lady  Lodore !   I   often   wonder  a 
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thunderbolt  from  heaven  does  not  fall  on  and 
kill  her!" 

Mrs.  Elizabeth^s  violence  was  checked  by 
seeing  Ethel  cross  the  road  to  return.  "  Pro- 
mise not  to  mention  her  name  to  my  niece,^  she 
cried. 

"  For  the  present  be  assured  that  I  will  not,'' 
Villiers  answered.  He  had  been  struck  most 
painfully  by  some  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth's  expres- 
sions, they  implied  so  much  more  of  misconduct 
on  Lady  Lodore*s  part,  than  he  had  ever  sus- 
pected— but  she  must  know  best ;  and  it  seemed 
to  him,  indeed,  the  probable  interpretation  of 
the  mystery  that  enveloped  her  separation  from 
her  husband.  The  account  spread  by  Lady  San- 
terre,  and  current  in  the  world,  appeared  inade- 
quate and  improbable;  Lodore  would  not  have 
dared  to  take  her  child  from  her,  but  on  heavier 
grounds ;  it  was  then  true,  that  a  dark  and  dis- 
graceful secret  was  hidden  in  her  heart,  and 
that  her  propriety,  her  good  reputation,  her 
seeming  pride  of  innocence,  were  but  the  mask 
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to  cover  the  reality  that  divided  her  from  her 
daughter  for  ever. 

Villiers  was  well  acquainted  with  Lady  Lo- 
dore ;  circumstances  had  caused  him  to  take  a 
deep  interest  in  her — these  were  now  at  an 
end:  but  the  singular  coincidences  that  had 
brought  him  in  contact  with  her  daughter,  re- 
newed many  forgotten  images,  and  caused  him 
to  dwell  on  the  past  with  mixed  curiosity  and 
uneasiness.  Mrs.  Elizabeth's  expressions  added 
to  the  perplexity  of  his  ideas ;  their  chief  effect 
was  to  tarnish  to  his  mind  the  name  of  Lady 
Lodore,  and  to  make  him  rejoice  at  the  termi- 
nation that  had  been  put  to  their  more  intimate 
connexion. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


One^  within  whose  subtle  beings 

As  light  and  wind  within  some  delicate  cloudy 

That  fades  amid  the  blue  noon*s  burning  sky. 

Genius  and  youth  contended. 

Shelley. 

The  party  returned  to  town,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing evening  they  went  to  the  Italian  Opera. 
For  the  first  time  since  her  father^s  death, 
Ethel  threw  aside  her  mourning  attire :  for  the 
first  time  also,  she  made  one  of  the  audience  at 
the  King's  Theatre.  She  went  to  hear  the 
music,  and  to  spend  the  evening  with  the  only 
person  in  the  world  who  was  drawn  towards  her 
by  feelings    of   kindness  and    sympathyr— the 
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only  person — but  that  sufficed.  His  being  near 
her,  was  the  occasion  of  more  delight  than  if 
she  had  been  made  the  associate  of  regal 
splendour.  Yet  it  was  no  defined  or  disturbing 
sentiment,  that  sat  so  lightly  on  her  bosom  and 
shone  in  her  eyes.  Her's  was  the  first  gentle 
opening  of  a  girPs  heart,  who  does  not  busy 
herself  with  the  future,  and  reposes  on  the 
serene  present  with  unquestioning  confidence. 
She  looked  round  on  the  gay  world  assembled, 
and  thought,  "  All  are  as  happy  as  I  am."  She 
listened  to  the  music  with  a  subdued  but 
charmed  spirit,  and  turned  now  and  then  to  her 
companions  with  a  glad  smile,  expressive  of  her 
delight.  Fewer  words  were  spoken  in  their 
little  box,  probably  than  in  any  in  the  house ; 
but  in  none  were  congregated  three  hearts 
so  guileless,  and  so  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
portion  allotted  to  them. 

At  length  both  opera  and  ballot  were  over, 
and,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Villiers,  the  ladies 
entered  the  round-room.     The  house  had  been 
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very  full  and  the  crowd  was  great.  A  seat  was 
obtained  for  Aunt  Bessy  on  one  of  the  sofas 
near  the  door,  which  opened  on  the  principal 
staircase.  Villiers  and  Ethel  stood  near  her. 
When  the  crowd  had  thinned  a  little,  Villiers 
went  to  look  for  the  servant,  and  Ethel  remain- 
ed surveying  the  moving  numbers  with  curio- 
sity, wondering  at  her  own  fate,  that  while 
every  one  seemed  familiar  one  to  the  other,  she 
knew,  and  was  known  by,  none.  She  did  not 
repine  at  this ;  Villiers  had  dissipated  the  sense 
of  desertion  which  before  haunted  her,  and  she 
was  much  entertained,  as  she  heard  the  remarks 
and  interchange  of  compliments  going  on  about 
her.  Her  attention  was  particularly  attracted 
by  a  very  beautiful  woman,  or  rather  girl  she 
seemed,  standing  on  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
conversing  with  a  very  tall  personage,  to  whom 
she,  being  not  above  the  middle  size,  looked  up 
as  she  talked;  which  action,  perhaps,  added  to 
her  youthful  appearance.  There  was  an  ease 
in  her  manners  that  bespoke  a  matron  as  to 
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my  dear,  do  make  haste!"  She  hurried  on, 
therefore,  and  her  glance  was  momentary  ;  but 
she  saw  with  wonder,  that  the  lady  was  looking 
with  eagerness  at  the  party ;  she  caught  EtheFs 
eye,  blushed  and  turned  away,  while  the  fold- 
ing doors  closed,  and  with  a  kind  of  nervous 
trepidation  her  companions  descended  the  stairs. 
In  a  moment  the  ladies  were  in  their  carriage, 
which  drove  off,  while  Mrs.  Elizabeth  exclaimed 
in  the  tone  of  one  aghast,  "  Thank  God,  we  got 
away  !  O,  Ethel,  that  was  Lady  Lodore  !*' 

"  My  mother  ! — impossible  !^ 

"  O,  that  we  had  never  come  to  town,"  con- 
tinued her  aunt.  "  Long  have  I  prayed  that 
I  might  never  see  her  again  ; — and  she  looking 
as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  that  Lodore 
had  not  died  through  her  means !  Wicked, 
wicked  woman  !  I  will  not  stay  in  London  a  day 
longer !" 

Ethel  did  not  interrupt  her  ravings  :  she  re- 
membered Captain  Markham,  and  could  not 
believe  but  that  her  aunt  laboured  under  some 
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similar  mistake ;  it  was  ridiculous  to  imagine, 
that  this  girlish-looking,  lovely  being,  had  been 
the  wife  of  her  father,  whom  she  remembered 
with  his  high  forehead  rather  bare  of  hair,  his 
deep  marked  countenance,  his  look  that  be- 
spoke more  than  mature  age.  Her  aunt  was 
mistaken,  she  felt  sure ;  and  yet  when  she  closed 
her  eyes,  the  beautiful  figure  she  had  seen 
stole,  according  to  the  Arabian  image,  beneath 
her  lids,  and  smiled  sweetly,  and  again  started 
forward  to  look  after  her.  This  little  act 
seemed  to  confirm  what  Mrs.  Elizabeth  said; 
and  yet,  again,  it  wa^  impossible !  "  Had  she 
been  named  my  sister,  there  were  something  in 
it — but  my  mother, — impossible  !*"" 

Yet  strange  as  it  seemed,  it  was  so ;  in  this 
instance,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  had  not  deceived  her- 
self; and  thus  it  was  that  two  so  near  of  kin  as 
mother  and  daughter,  met,  it  might  be  said,  for 
the  first  time.  Villiers  was  inexpressibly  shock- 
ed ;  and  believing  that  Lady  Lodore  must  suffer 
keenly  from  so  strange  and  unnatural  an  inci- 
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dent,  his  first  kindly  impulse  was  to  seek  to 
see  her  on  the  following  morning.  During  her 
absence,  the  violent  attack  of  her  sister-in-law 
had  weighed  with  him,  but  her  look  at  once 
dissipated  his  uneasy  doubts.  There  was  that 
in  this  lady,  which  no  man  could  resist ;  she  had 
joined  to  her  beauty,  the  charm  of  engaging  man- 
ners, made  up  of  natural  grace,  vivacity,  intuitive 
tact,  and  soft  sensibility,  which  infused  a  kind  of 
idolatry  into  the  admiration  with  which  she  was 
universally  regarded.  But  it  was  not  the 
beauty  and  fashion  of  Lady  l^odore  which 
caused  Villiers  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  her. 
His  intercourse  with  her  had  been  of  long  stand- 
ing, and  the  object  of  his  very  voyage  to  Ame- 
rica was  intimately  connected  with  her. 

Edward  Villiers  was  the  son  of  a  man  of 
fortune.  His  father  had  been  left  a  widower 
young  in  life,  with  this  only  child,  who,  thus 
single  and  solitary  in  his  paternal  home,  became 
almost  adopted  into  the  family  of  his  mother's 
brother,  Viscount  Maristow.   This  nobleman  be- 
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ing  rich,  married,  and  blessed  with  a  numerous 
progeny,  the  presence  of  little  Edward  was  not 
felt  as  a  burthen,  and  he  was  brought  up  with 
his  cousins  like  one  of  them.  Among  these  it 
would  have  been  hard  if  Villiers  could  not  have 
found  an  especial  friend:  this  was  not  the 
elder  son,  who,  much  his  senior,  looked  down 
upon  him  with  friendly  regard;  it  was  the 
second,  who  was  likewise  several  years  older. 
Horatio  Saville  was  a  being  fashioned  for  every 
virtue  and  distinguished  by  every  excellence ; 
to  know  that  a  thing  was  right  to  be  done,  was 
enough  to  impel  Horatio  to  go  through  fire  and 
water  to  do  it ;  he  was  one  of  those  who  seem 
not  to  belong  to  this  world,  yet  who  adorn  it 
most;  conscientious,  upright,  and  often  cold 
in  seeming,  because  he  could  always  master  his 
passions  ;  good  over-much,  he  might  be  called, 
but  that  there  was  no  pedantry  nor  harshness 
in  his  nature.  Resolute,  aspiring,  and  true,  his 
noble  purposes  and  studious  soul,  demanded  a 
frame  of  iron,  and  he  had  one  of  the  frailest 
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mechanism.     It  was  not  that  he  was  not  tall, 
well-shaped,  with  earnest  eyes,  a  brow  built  up 
high    to-  receive    and    entertain    a   capacious 
mind ;  but  he  was  thin  and  shadowy,  a  hectic 
flushed  his  cheek,  and  his  voice  was  broken  and 
mournful.     At   school    he   held    the    topmost 
place,  at  college  he  was  distinguished  by  the 
energy   with    which    he    pursued  his   studies; 
and  these,  so  opposite  from  what  might  have 
been    expected    to    be    the    pursuits   of    his 
ardent    mind,    were    abstruse     metaphysics— 
the  highest  and  most  theoretical  mathematics, 
and  cross-grained  argument,  based  upon  hair*fine 
logic  ;  to  these  he  addicted  himself.    His  desire 
Was  knowledge;  his  passion  truth;  his  eager 
and  never-sleeping  endeavour  was   to   inform 
and  to  satisfy  his  understanding.  Villiers  waited 
on  him,  as  an  inferior  spirit  may  attend  on  an 
archangel,  and  gathered  from  him  the  crumbs 
of  his  knowledge,  with  gladness  and  content. 
He  could  not  force  his  boyish  mind  to  similar 
exertions,  nor  feel  that  keen  thirst  for  know- 
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ledge  that  kept  alive  his  cousin*s  application, 
though  he  could  admire  and  love  these  with 
fervour,  when  exhibited  in  another.     It  was  in- 
deed a  singular  fact,  that  this  constant  contem- 
plation of  so  superior  a   being,  added  to  his 
careless  turn  of  mind.  Not  to  be  like  Horatio  was 
to  be  nothing — to  be  like  him  was  impossible. 
So  he  was  content  to  remain  one  of  the  half- 
ignorant,  uninformed  creatures  most  men  are, 
and  to  found  his  pride  upon  his  affection  for  his 
cousin,  who,  being  several  years  older,  might 
well  be  advanced  even  beyond  his  emulation. 
Horatio  himself  did  not  desire  to  be  imitated  by 
the  light-hearted  Edward ;  he  was  too  familiar 
with  the  exhaustion,  the  sadness,  the  disappoint- 
ment of  his  pursuits ;  he  could  not  be  otherwise 
himself,  but  he  thought  all    that  he   aspired 
after,  was   well   exchanged   for   the   sparkling 
eyes,  exhaustless  spirits,  and  buoyant  step  of 
Villiers.     We  none  of  us  wish  to  exchange  our 
identity  for  that  of  another;  yet  we  are  never 
satisfied  with  ourselves.     The  unknown  has  al- 
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ways  a  charm,  and  unless  blinded  by  miserable 
vanity,  we  know  ourbelves  too  well  to  appre- 
ciate our  especial  characteristics  at  a  very  high 
rate.  When  Horace,  after  deep  midnight  study, 
felt  his  brain  still  working  like  a  thousand  mill- 
wheels,  that  cannot  be  stopped  ;  when  sleep 
fled  from  him,  and  yet  his  exhausted  mind 
could  no  longer  continue  its  labours — he  envied 
the  light  slumbers  of  his  cousin,  which  followed 
exercise  and  amusement.  Villiers  loved  and 
revered  him ;  and  he  felt  drawn  closer  to  him 
than  towards  any  of  his  brothers,  and  strove  to 
refine  his  taste  and  regulate  his  conduct  through 
his  admonitions  and  example,  while  he  abstained 
from  following  him  in  the  steep  and  thorny 
path  he  had  selected. 

Horatio  quitted  college ;  he  was  no  longer  a 
youth,  and  his  manhood  became  as  studious  as 
his  younger  days.  He  had  no  desire  but  for 
knowledge,  no  thought  but  for  the  nobler  crea^ 
tions  of  the  soul,  and  the  discernment  of  the 
sublime  laws  of  God  and  nature.    He  nourish- 
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Horatio  Saville.  She  was  glad  again  to  feel 
animated  with  a  sense  of  living  enjoyment ;  she 
^gratulated  herself  on  the  idea  that  she  could 
take  interest  in  some  one  thing  or  person  among 
the  empty  shapes  that  surrounded  her;  and 
without  a  thought  beyond  the  amusement  of  the 
present  moment,  most  of  her  hours  were  spent 
in  his  company. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Ah  now,  ye  gentle  pair, — now  think  awhile. 

Now,  while  ye  still  can  think  and  still  can  smile. 

♦  •  • 

So  did  they  think 

Only  with  graver  thoughts,  and  smiles  reduced. 

Leigh  Hunt. 

A  MONTH  stole  away  as  if  it  had  be^n  a  day,  and 
Lady  Lodore  was  engaged  to  pass  some  weeks 
with  another  friend  in  a  distant  county.  It  was 
easily  contrived,  without  contrivance,  by  Sa- 
ville,  that  he  should  visit  a  relation  who  lived 
within  a  moming'^s  ride  of  her  new  abode.  The 
restriction  placed  upon  their  intercourse  while 
residing  under  different  roofs  contrasted  pain- 
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fully  with  the  perfect  freedom  they  had  enjoyed 
while  iDhabiting  the  same.  Their  attachment 
was  too  young  and  too  unacknowledged  to  need 
the  zest  of  difficulty.  It  required  indeed  the 
facility  of  an  unobstructed  path  for  it  to  pro- 
oeed  to  the  accustomed  bourne;  and  a  straw 
thrown  across  was  sufficient  to  check  its  course 
for  ever. 

The  impatience  and  restlessness  which  Cor- 
nelia experienced  during  her  journey  ;  the  rush 
of  transport  that  thrilled  through  her  when  she 
heard  of  Saville's  arrival  at  a  neighbouring 
mansion,  awoke  her  in  an  instant  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  true  state  of  her  heart.  Her  pride 
was,  happily  for  herself,  united  to  presence  of 
mind  and  fortitude.  She  felt  the  invasion  of 
the  enemy,  and  she  lost  not  a  moment  in  repel« 
ling  the  dangers  that  menaced  her.  She  re- 
solved to  be  true  to  the  line  of  conduct  she  had 
marked  out  for  herself — she  determined  not  to 
love.  She  did  not  alter  her  manner  nor  her 
actions.     She  met  Horatio  with  the  same  sweet 
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of  justice  towards  one  who  honoured  him, 
he  felt  conscious,  with  her  friendship  and 
kindest  thoughts.  He  was  miserable  in  the  idea 
that  he  could  not  further  serve  her.  He  re- 
volved a  thousand  plans  in  his  mind,  tending 
to  her  advantage.  In  fancy  he  entered  the  soli- 
tude  of  heic  meditations,  and  tried  to  divine 
what  her  sorrows  or  desires  were,  that  he  might 
minister  to  their  solace  or  accomplishment. 
Their  previous  intercourse  had  been  very  un- 
reserved, and  though  Cornelia  spoke  but  dis- 
tantly and  coldly  of  Lodore,  she  frequently 
mentioned  her  child,  and  lamented,  with  much 
emotion,  the  deprivation  of  all  those  joys  which 
material  love  bestows.  Often  had  Saville  said, 
"  Why  not  appeal  more  strongly  to  Lord  Lo- 
dore ?  or,  if  he  be  inflexible,  why  calmly  endure 
an  outrage  shocking  to  humanity  ?  The  laws  of 
your  country  may  assist  you." 

"  They  would  not,"  said  •Cornelia,  "for 
his  reply  would  be  so  fraught  with  seeming  jus-^ 
tice,  that  the  blame  would  fall  back  on  me.. 
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and  ooofoundedin  hb  wiaod^  till  he  heud 
Lady  Santerre^s  falsetto  Toioe  in  the  sweet  one 
of  Conielia,  and  saw  her  deceitful  Tulgar  de- 
rices  in  the  engaging  manners  of  her  daughter. 
He  was  struck  with  horror  when  he  discovered 
that  Saville  loved,  nay,  idolized  this  beauteous 
piece  of  mischief,  as  he  would  have  named  her. 
He  saw  madness  and  folly  in  his  Quixotic  expe- 
dition, and  argued  against  it  with  all  his  might. 
It  would  not  do ;  Horatio  was  resolved  to  dedi- 
cate himself  to  the  happiness  of  her  he  loved; 
and  since  this  must  be  done  in  absence  and 
distance,  what  better  plan  than  to  restore  to  her 
the  precious  treasure  of  which  she  had  been 
robbed  ? 

Saville  resolved  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  and, 
tliough  opposed  to  his  scheme,  Villiers  offered 
to  accompany  him.  A  voyage  to  America  was 
but  a  trip  to  an  active  and  unoccupied  young 
man;  the  society  of  his* cousin  would  render 
the  journey  delightful ;  he  preferred  it  at  all 
times  to  the  commoner  pleasures  of  life,  and 
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of  eternal  division  was  replaced  by  the  gentler 
anxieties  of  love ;  and  he  returned  to  England, 
scarcely  daring  to  expect  that  crown  to  his  de- 
sires, which  seemed  too  high  an  honour,  too 
dear  a  blessing,  for  earthly  love  to  merit. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Ma  la  fede  degli  Amanti 
k  come  TAraba  fenice ; 
Che  vi  sia^  ciaschun'  lo  dice^ 
Ma  dove  sia^  nessun  lo  sa. 

METASTAilO. 

Meanwhile  Lady  Lodore  had  been  enduring 
the  worst  miseries  of  ill-fated  love.  The  illness 
of  Lady  Santerre,  preceding  her  death,  had 
demanded  all  her  time ;  and  she  nursed  her 
with  exemplary  patience  and  kindness.  During 
her  midnight  watchings  and  solitary  days,  she 
had  full  time  to  feel  how  deep  a  wound  her 
heart  had  received.  The  figure  and  countenance 
of  her  absent  friend  haunted  her  in  spite  of 
every  effort ;  and  when  death  hovered  over  the 
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CHAPTER  V- 

And  as  good  lost  is  seld  or  never  found. 

Shakspeabe. 

Lady  Lodore  and  Villiers  met  for  the  first 
tiine  since  Horatio  Saville's  marriage.  Neither 
were  exactly  aware  of  what  the  other  knew  or 
thought.  Cornelia  was  ignorant  how  far  her 
attachment  to  his  cousin  was  known  to  him ; 
whether  he  shared  the  general  belief  in  her 
worldly  coquetry,  or  what  part  he  might  have 
had  in  occasioning  their  unhappy  separation. 
She  could  not  indeed  see  him  without  emotion. 
He  had  been  Lodore^s  second,  and  received  the 
last  dying  breath   of  him   who  had,   in   her 
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*  Has  Ethel  been  ill  ?"  Lady  Lodore*t  hur- 
ried  question,  and  the  use  of  the  christian  name, 
as  most  familiar  to  her  thoughts,  brought  home 
to  Villiers's  heart  the  feeling  of  their  near 
relationship.  There  was  something  more  than 
grating ;  it  was  deeply  painful  to  speak  to  a  mo- 
ther of  a  child  who  had  been  torn  from  her — 
who  did  not  know — who  had  even  been  taught 
to  hate  her.  He  wished  himself  a  hundred 
miles  off,  but  there  was  no  help,  he  must  reply. 
^'  You  might  have  seen  last  night  that  she  is 
perfectly  recovered." 

Lady  Lodore*s  imagination  refused  to  image 
her  child  in  the  tall,  elegant,  full-formed  girl 
she  had  seen,  and  she  said,  **  Was  Ethel  with 
you  ?  I  did  not  see  her — probably  she  went 
home  before  the  opera  was  over,  and  I  only 
perceived  your  party  in  the  crush-room — ^you 
appear  already  intimate." 

'^  It  is  impossible  to  see  Miss  Fitzhenry  and 
not  to  wish  to  be  intimate,"  replied  Villiers 
with  his  usual  frankness.     *'  !»  at  least,  cannot 
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pttflrion  —  bot  nij  ideas 
dtar  little  traKtaUc  dnU  would  kave  beoi  de^ 
Kgbtfol  -  but  she  is  m  wcmbjb,  with  m  will  of  her 
own — fynjudiced  against  me — brought  op  in 
that  Tulgar  America,  with  aD  kinds  of  stmige 
notions  and  ways.  Lord  I^odore  was  quite 
right,  I  beliere — he  fashioned  her  for  himadf 
and — Bessy.  The  worst  thing  that  can  happen 
to  a  girl,  is  to  ha^e  her  prejudices  and  prindfJes 
unhinged  ;  no  new  ones  can  flourish  like  those 
fhat  have  grown  with  her  growth ;  and  mine,  I 
fear,  would  differ  greatly  from  those  in  which 
nhe  haft  1>een  educated.  A  few  years  hence,  she 
may  feel  the  want  of  a  friend,  who  understands 
the  world,  and  who  couid  guide  her  prudently 
through  its  intricacies;  then  she  shall  find  that 
friend  in  me.  Now,  I  feel  convinced  that  I 
should  do  n'lore  harm  than  good.'* 

A  loud  knock  at  the  street  door  interrupted 
the  conversation.  "  One  thing  only  I  cannot 
endure,"  said  the  lady  hastily,  "  to  present  a 
domestic  tragedy  or  farce  to  the  Opera  House — 
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Viliiers  was  the  kindest  of  human  beings.  She 
did  not  give  herself  up  to  idleness  and  reverie. 
The  first  law  of  her  education  had  been  to  be 
oonstantly  employed.  Her  studies  were  various : 
diey,  perhaps,  did  not  sufBciently  tend  to  invi- 
gorate her  understanding,  but  they  sufficed  to 
prevent  every  incursion  of  listlessness.  Mean- 
while, during  each,  the  thought  of  Viliiers 
strayed  through  her  mind,  like  a  heavenly  visit- 
ant, to  gild  all  things  with  sunny  delight.  Some 
time,  during  the  day,  he  was  nearly  sure  to 
come;  or,  at  least,  she  was  certain  of  seeing 
him  on  th6  morrow ;  and  when  he  came,  their 
boatings  and  their  rides  were  prolonged ;  while 
each  moment  added  to  the  strength  of  the  ties 
that  bound  her  to  him.  She  relied  on  his  friend- 
ship; and  his  society  was  as  necessary  to  her 
life,  as  the  air  she  breathed.  She  so  implicitly 
trusted  to  his  truth,  that  she  was  unaware  that 
she  trusted  at  all — never  making  a  doubt  about 
it.  That  chance,  or  time,  should  injure  or 
break  off  the  tie,  was  a  possibility  that  never  sug- 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Alas!  he  knows 
The  laws  of  Spain  appoint  me  for  his  heir ; 
That  all  must  come  to  me^  if  I  outlive  him^ 
MHiich  sure  I  must  do^  by  the  course  of  nature. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

EowABD  Villiers  was  the  only  child  of  a  man 
of  considerable  fortune,  who  had  early  in  life 
become  a  widower.  From  the  period  of  this 
event.  Colonel  Villiers  (for  his  youth  had  been 
passed  in  the  army,  where  he  obtained  promo- 
tion) had  led  the  careless  life  of  a  single  man. 
His  son's  home  was  at  Maristow  Castle,  when 
not  at  school ;  and  the  father  seldom  remem- 
bered him  except  as  an  incumbrance ;  for  his 
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to  almost  nothing:  should  he  then  ally  her 
to  his  scanty  means  and  broken  fortune  ?  His 
resolution  was  made.  He  would  not  deny  him- 
self  the  present  pleasure  of  seeing  her,  to  spare 
any  future  pain  in  which  he  should  be  the  only 
sufferer ;  but  on  the  first  token  of  excluaTe  re- 
gard on  her  side,  he  would  withdraw  for  ever. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us. 

WOBDSWORTB. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fitzhenrt's  morning  taisk 
was  to  read  the  newspapers— the  only  intercourse 
she  held  with  the  world,  and  all  her  knowledge 
of  it,  was  derived  from  these  daily  sheets.  Ethel 
nerer  looked  at  thero-^her  thoughts  held  no 
communion  with  the  vulgar  routine  of  life,  and 
shie  was  too  much  occupied  by  her  studies  and 
reveries  to  i^nd  any  time  upon  topics  so  un- 
interesting as  the  state  of  the  nation,  or  the 
scandal  of  the  day. 
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away  every  thought  of  banishment,  and  dis- 
pelled at  once  every  remnant  of  doubt  and  de- 
spondency. 

This  state  of  things  might  have  gone  on  much 
longer, — already  had  it  been  protracted  for  two 
months, — ^but  for  an  accidental  conversation 
between  Lady  Lodore  and  Villiers.  Since  the 
morning  after  the  opera,  they  had  scarcely  seen 
each  other.  Edward's  heart  was  too  much  oc- 
cupied to  permit  him  to  join  in  the  throng  of 
a  ball-room ;  and  they  had  no  chance  of  meet- 
ing, except  in  general  society.  One  evening,  at 
the  opera,  the  lady  who  accompanied  Lady 
Lodore,  asked  a  gentleman,  who  had  just  come 
into  their  box,  "  What  had  become  of  Edward 
Villiers?— he  was  never  to  be  seen  ?" 

"  He  is  going  to  be  married,"  was  the  reply : 
'^he  is  in  constant  attendance  on  the  fair  lady  at 
B.ichmond.'*^ 

"  I  had  not  heard  of  this,^  observed  Lady 
Lodore,  who,  for  Horatio'^s  sake,  felt  an  interest 
for  his  favourite  cousin. 
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love  without  return,  her  father  had  taught  her 
was  shame  and  folly — a  dangerous  and  undigni- 
fied sentiment  that  leads  many  women  into  acts 
of  humiliation  and  misery.  He  spoke  the  more 
warmly  on  this  subject,  because  he  desired  to 
guard  his  daughter  by  every  possible  means  from 
a  fate  too  common.  He  knew  the  sensibility  and 
constancy  of  her  nature.  He  dreaded  to  think 
that  these  should  be  played  upon,  and  that  her 
angelic  sweetness  should  be  sacrificed  at  the 
altar  of  hopeless  passion.  That  all  the  powers 
he  might  gift  her  with,  all  the  fortitude  and  all 
the  pride  that  he  strove  to  instil,  might  be  in- 
sufficient to  prevent  this  one  grand  evil,  he  too 
well  knew ;  but  all  that  could  should  be  done, 
and  his  own  high-souled  Ethel  should  rise  un- 
injured from  the  toils  of  the  snarer,  the  heartless 
game  of  the  unfaithful  lover. 

She  steeled  lier  heart  against  every  softer 
thought,  she  tasked  herself  each  day  to  devote 
her  entire  attention  to  some  absorbing  employ- 
ment; to  languages  and  the  composition  of  mu- 
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▼ezy  jskmic  ^  iita^  desires^  md  experiaKmg 
a  GneiBiii^  Ail  regret  ibr  ail  choc  :ihe  va»  jdwot 
GD  Leave  behimL  EmeL  received  a  letfiK-  firom 
f  illfpra.  Her  heart  best,  and  her  fingers 
trembled^  wiuai  ursc  ihe  9ftw,  as*  now  dbe  hdd 
a  paper,  whidi  xnzgfac  be  every  thing,  jet  migfat 
be  oodnng  to  her :  she  opened  h  at  last,  and 
forced  heraelf  to  coosader  and  understand  its 
contents     It  W3s  ski  foDows : — 

"  Dcjut  Miss  Fitzhsxkt, 

**  Will  Tour  aunt  receive  me  with  her  wonted 

kindne»  when   I    call  to-morrow?     I  fear   to 

have  offended   by   an   appearance  of  neglect, 

while   my  heart   has  never   been  absent   from 

Richmond.     Plead  my  cause,  I  entreat  you.     I 

leave  it  in  your  hands. 

**  Ever  and  ever  yours, 

"  Edward  Villiers."*^ 
CHr0$venar  Square,  Saturday. 

*'  Dearest  Ethel,  have  you   guessed  at  my 
•uffetingt  ?     Shall  you  hail  with  half  the  joy 
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lUinois,  with  her  for  his  wife,  than  the  position 
of  the  richest  English  nobleman,  deprived  of 
such  a  companion.  His  heart,  delivered  up  to 
love,  was  complete  in  its  devotion  and  tender- 
ness. He  was  already  wedded  to  her  in  soul, 
and  would  sooner  have  severed  his  right  arm 
from  his  body,  than  voluntaiily  have  divided 
himself  from  this  dearer  part  of  himself.  This 
"  other  half,*"  towards  whom  he  felt  as  if  lite- 
rally he  had,  to  give  her  being, 

"  Lent 
Out  of  his  side  to  her,  nearest  his  heart ; 
Substantial  life,  to  have  her  by  his  side. 
Henceforth  an  individual  solace  dear." 

With  these  feelings,  an  early  day  was  urged 
and  named  ;  and,  drawing  near,  Ethel  was  so(m 
to  become  a  bride.  On  first  making  his  offer, 
Villiers  had  written  to  Lady  Lodore ;  and  Mrs. 
Fitzhenry,  much  against  her  will,  by  the  advice 
of  her  solicitor,  did  the  same.  Lady  Lodore 
was  in  Scotland.  No  answer  came.  The  pro- 
mised day  approached  ;  but  still  she  preserved 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Let  me 
Awake  your  love  to  my  uncomforted  brother. 

Old  Play. 

Meanwhile  Villiers  and  his  bride  proceeded 
on  their  way  to  Naples.  It  mattered  little  to 
Ethel  whither  they  were  going,  or  to  whom. 
Edward  was  all  in  all  to  her  ;  and  the  vehicle 
that  bore  them  along  in  their  journey  was  a 
complete  and  perfect  world,  containing  all  that 
her  heart  desired.  They  avoided  large  towns, 
and  every  place  where  there  was  any  chance 
of  meeting  an  acquaintance.  They  passed  up 
the  Rhine,  and  Ethel  often  imaged  forth,  in 
her  fancy,  a  dear  home   in  a  secluded  nook; 
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and  longed  to  remain  there,  cut  off  from  the 
world,  for  ever.  She  had  no  thought  but  for 
her  husband,  and  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  the 
happiness  showered  on  her.  Her  soul  might 
have  been  laid  bare,  each  faculty  examined,  each 
idea  sifted,  and  one  spirit,  one  sentiment,  one 
love,  would  have  been  found  pervading  and 
uniting  them  all.  The  heart  of  a  man  is  seldom 
as  single  and  devoted  as  that  of  a  woman.  In 
the  present  instance,  it  was  natural  that  Edward 
should  not  be  so  absolutely  given  up  to  one 
thought  as  was  his  bride.  EthePs  affections  had 
never  been  called  forth  except  by  her  father, 
and  by  him  who  was  now  her  husband.  When 
it  has  been  said,  that  she  thought  of  heaven  to 
hallow  and  bless  her  happiness,  it  must  be  un- 
derstood that  the  dead  made  a  part  of  that  hea- 
ven, to  which  she  turned  her  eyes  with  such 
sweet  thankfulness.  She  was  constant  to  the 
first  affection  of  her  heart.  She  might  be  said 
to  live  perpetually  in  thought  besidie  her  father's 
grave.     Before  she  had  wept  and  sorrowed  near 
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friends.  I  may  be  wrong — I  shall  be  glad  to 
be  found  so.  Will  you  tell  me  whether  I  am  P 
I  rather  ask  you  than  Edward,  because  your 
feminine  eyes  will  discern  the  truth  of  these 
things  quicker  than  he.  Happy  girl !  you  are 
going  to  see  Horatio— to  find  a  new,  gifted, 
fond  friend ;  one  as  superior  to  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, as  perfection  is  superior  to  frailty.*" 

This  account,  remembered  with  more  interest 
now  that  she  approached  the  subject  of  it,  ex- 
cited Ethel's  curiosity,  and  she  began,  as  they 
went  on  their  way  from  Rome  to  Naples,  in  a 
great  degree  to  participate  in  Edward's  eager- 
ness to  see  his  cousin. 
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for  the  present,  passed  away.  Lady  Lodore 
left  town ;  and  when  mother  and  daughter  met 
again,  it  was  not  destined  to  be  beneath  a 
palace  roof,  surrounded  by  the  nobility  of  the 
land. 
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turned  to  Longfield.  Aunt  Bessy  was  in  her 
arm-chair,  waiting  for  her  to  begin  breakfast. 
Edward's  seat  was  empty — his  cup  was  not 
placed — he  was  omitted  in  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments;— tears  rushed  into  her  eyes;  and  in 
vain  trying  to  calm  herself,  she  sobbed  aloud. 
Aunt  Bessy  was  astonished ;  and  when  all  the 
explanation  she  got  was,  *^  He  is  gone !"  she 
congratulated  herself,  that  her  single  state  had 
spared  her  the  endurance  of  these  conjugal  dis- 
tresses. 


residence.  A  lew  wrung  doors  were  knocked 
at ;  and  a  beer-boy,  at  last,  was  the  Mercury 
that  brought  the  impatient,  longing  wife,  to  the 
threshold  of  her  husband's  residence.  Happy 
beer-boy  I  She  gave  him  a  sovereign  :  he  had 
never  been  eo  rich  in  his  life  before ; — sucb 
chance-medleys  do  occur  in  this  strange  world ! 


CHAPTER  XV. 

0  m;  reviving  jo;  1  th;  quickening  preHnce 
Makes  the  sad  nigbt 

Sit  lilie  a  youthful  spring  upon  my  blood. 

1  cannot  make  th;  welcome  rich  enough 
With  all  the  wealth  of  words. 

MlDDLETON. 

The  boy  knocked  at  the  door.  A  servant-girl 
opened  it.  "Does  Mr.  Villiers  lodge  hereP** 
asked  the  postillion,  from  bis  horse. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  girl. 

"  Open  the  door  quickly,  and  let  me  out  .'*' 
cried  Ethel,  as  her  heart  beat  fast  and  loud. 

The  door  was  opened — the  steps  let  down — 
operations   tedious   beyond    measure,    as    she 
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of  separation,  however  slight,  had  divided  them ; 
they  had  followed  a  system  of  conduct  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  and  passed  their  censure 
upon  the  ideas  of  either.  This  was  over  now — 
they  were  one — one  sense  of  right— one  feeling 
of  happiness;  and  when  they  parted  that  night, 
each  felt  that  they  truly  possessed  the  other ; 
and  that  by  mingling  every  hope  and  wish,  they 
had  confirmed  the  marriage  of  their  hearts. 
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take  care  of  myself,  and  you  can  come  for  me 
on  Thursday  evening,  as  we  proposed.^' 

'^  Do  not  ask  it  of  me,  Edward,"  said  Ethel ; 
^'  I  cannot  leave  you.  I  could  bever  live  through 
these  two  days  away  from  you— you  must  not 
desire  it— you  will  kill  me." 

Edward  kissed  her  pale  cheek.  **  You  trem- 
hle/'  he  said  ;  "  how  violently  you  tremble ! 
Good  God  !  what  can  we  do  ?  What  would  you 
have  me  do  ?" 

^'  Any  thing,  so  that  we  remain  together.  It 
is  of  so  little  consequence  where  we  pass  the 
next' twenty-four  hours,  so  that  we  are  together. 
There  are  many  hotels  in  town." 

"  I  must  not  venture  to  any  of  these;  and 
then  to  take  you  in  this  miserable  manner,  with- 
out servants,  or  any  thing  to  command  attend- 
ance. But  you  shall  have  your  own  way ;  hav- 
ing deprived  you  of  every  other  luxury,  at  least, 
you  shall  have  your  will;  which,  you  know 
compensates  for  every  thing  with  your  obsti* 
nate  sex.'' 


up  altogether.  Famiy  left  tbem,  and  the  coach- 
man haviog  received  hu  directioos,  drove  slowlj 
on  through  the  deep  snow,  which  fdl  thiiJdj  on 
the  road ;  while  they,  nestling  cloae  to  each  other, 
were  so  engrossed  by  the  gladness  of  re-union, 
that  had  Cinderella's  godmoth«-  transmuted 
their  crazy  %-ehicle  for  a  golden  coach,  redolent  of 
the  perfumes  of  fairy  land,  they  had  scarcely 
heen  aware  of  the  change.  Their  own  hearts 
formed  a  more  real  fairy  land,  which  accompa- 
nied them  whithersoever  they  went,  and  could  as 
easily  spread  its  enchantments  over  the  shattw- 
ed  machine  in  which  they  now  jumbled  along, 
as  amidst  the  cloth  of  gold  and  marbles  of  an 
eastern  palace. 
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Yet  why  name  it  pity  ?  their  pure  natures 
could  turn  the  grovelling  substance  presented 
to  them,  to  ambrosial  food  for  the  sustenance  of 
love. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

There's  a  bliss  beyond  all  that  the  minstrel  has  told, 
^Vhen  two  that  are  linked  in  one  heavenly  tie. 
With  heart  never  changing,  and  brow  never  cold. 
Love  on  through  all  ills,  and  love  on  till  they  die- 

Lalla  Rookb. 

ViLLiERs  had  not  been  returned  long,  when  the 
waiter  came  in,  and  informed  them,  that  his 
mistress  declined  serving  their  dinner,  till  her 
bill  of  the  morning  was  paid ;  and  then  he  left 
the  room.  The  gentle  pair  looked  at  eacli 
other,  and  laughed.  "  We  must  wait  till  Fanny 
comes,  I  fear,''  said  Ethel ;  "  for  my  purse  is 
literally  empty ."^ 

"And  if  Miss  Derham  should  not  come?"^ 
remarked  Villiers. 


at  her  own  folly  at  being  so  rapt.  The  snow- 
drop, as  it  peeped  from  the  ground,  was  a  thing 
of  wonder  and  mystery ;  and  the  shapes  of  frost, 
beautiful  forma  to  be  worshipped.  All  sorrow 
— all  care  passed  away,  and  left  her  mind  as 
clear  and  bright  as  the  unclouded  heavens  that 
bent  over  her. 
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barred  up.  Edward  drew  Ethel  towards  him 
and  kissed  her  fondly.  Their  eyes  met,  and 
the  speechless  tenderness  that  beamed  from  hers 
reached  his  heart  and  soothed  every  ruffled 
feeling.  Sitting  together,  and  interchanging  a 
few  words  of  comfort  and  hope,  mingled  with 
kind  looks  and  affectionate  caresses,  they  nei- 
ther of  them  remembered  indignity  nor  priva- 
tion. The  tedious  mechanism  of  civilized  life, 
and  the  odious  interference  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  were  forgotten,  and  they  were  happy. 


114 
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to 

r«d   br  tiiif  laiJir 
in  the  house,  and  AealiglitBd 
^h0ywn  to  her. 


desicd  to  be 
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almost  despised !  Her  eager  imagination  nc 
exalted  her  into  an  angel.  Xhere  was  som 
thing  heart-moving  in  the  gentle  patience,  an 
unrepining  contentment  with  which  she  bore  hi 
hard  lot.  She  appeared  in  her  eyes  to  be  one  c 
those  rare  examples  sent  upon  earth  to  purif 
human  nature,  and  to  demonstrate  how  near  akii 
to  perfection  we  can  become.  Latent  matema 
pride  might  increase  her  admiration,  and  mater- 
nal tenderness  add  to  its  warmth.  Her  nature 
had  acknowledged  its  affinity  to  her  child,  and 
she  felt  drawn  towards  her  with  inexpressible 
yearnings.  A  vehement  desire  to  serve  her  sprung 
up— but  all  was  confused  and  tumultuous.  She 
pressed  her  hand  on  her  forehead,  as  if  so  to 
restrain  the  strong  current  of  thought.  She 
compressed  her  lips,  so  to  repress  her  tears. 

Arrived  at  home,  she  found  herself  in  prison 
within  the  walls  of  her  chamber.  She  abhorred 
its  gilding  and  luxury — she  longed  for  EtbeV 
scant  abode  and  glorious  privations.  To  all< 
viate  her  restlessness,  she  again  drove  out   ai 
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CHAPTER  3 


Like  gentle  rains  on  the  dry  plains^ 
Making  that  green  which  late  was  grey; 

Or  ]ike  the  sudden  moon,  that  stains 
Some  gloomy  chamber's  window  panes. 

With  a  broad  light  like  day. 


How  mysterious  a  thing  is  the  action  of  repent- 
ance in  the  human  mind !  We  will  not  dive 
into  the  debasing  secrets  of  remorse  for  guilt. 
Lady  Lodore  could  accuse  herself  of  none.  Yet 
when  she  looked  back,  a  new  light  shone  on 
the  tedious  maze  in  which  she  had  been  lost ; 
a  light — and  she  blessed  it — that  showed  her  a 
pathway  out  of  tempest  and  confusion  into  se- 
renity and  peace.     She  wondered  at   her  pre- 
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Her  letter,  ca  ue  fiillowiii^  ^T*  s^roigtliefied 
opinic^.    -  This  is  eren  iimildiig;,'*  he  said: 

Ae  Like»  care  to  inform  job  that  she  will  not 
Again  OQ  vour  porertj,  but  will  wait  for 
hitter  day*  to  bring  you  together.      The  kiod- 
new  of  &  jch  an  intimadoo  is  quite  admiiaUe: 
She  has  inspired  Gay  land  with  energy  t^iyf  ac- 
tiv[:y  !  ~0.  then,  she  must  be  a  Medea,  in  more 
senaes  than  tlic  more  obvious  one." 

Ethel  looked  reproachfully.  She  saw  that 
Villicis  was  deeply  hurt  that  Lady  Ixxlore  had 
become  acquainted  with  their  distresses,  aod 
been  a  witness  of  the  nakedness  of  the  land. 
She  could  not  inspire  him  with  the  tenderness 
that  wanned  her  heart  towards  her  mother,  and 
the  conviction  she  entertained,  in  spite  of  ap- 
pearances, (for  she  was  forced  to  confess  to 
herself  tliat  Lady  Lodore's  letter  was  not  ex- 
actly the  one  she  expected,)  that  her  heart  was 
generous  and  affectionute.  It  was  a  comfort  to 
her  that  Fanny  Dcrham  participated  in  her  opi- 
nions,   rainiy  was  quite  sure  that  Lady  Lodore 
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another  source  of  evil.  Nor  were  these  i 
tangible  ills  those  which  inflicted  the  greai 
pain.  Had  these  misfortunes  visited  him 
the  American  wilderness,  or  in  any  part  of 
world  where  the  majesty  of  nature  had  s 
rounded  them,  he  fancied  that  he  should  hi 
I)een  less  alive  to  their  sinister  influence.  B 
here  shame  was  conjoined  with  the  perpeti 
spectacle  of  the  least  reputable  class  of  t: 
civilized  community.  Their  walks  were  haunti 
by  men  who  bore  the  stamp  of  profligacy  ai 
crime ;  and  the  very  shelter  of  their  dwellii 
was  shared  by  the  mean  and  vulgar.  His  ari 
tocratic  pride  was  sorely  wounded  at  evei 
turn;— not  for  himself  so  much,  for  he  wi 
manly  enough  to  feel  ^^  that  a  man^s  a  man  A 
all  that,^— but  for  EthePs  sake,  whom  he  wou] 
have  fondly  placed  apart  from  all  that  is  d 
formed  and  unseemly,  guarded  even  from  tl 
rougher  airs  of  heaven,  and  surrounded  I 
every  thing  most  luxurious  and  beautiful  in  tl 
world. 

There  was  no  help.     Now  and  then  he  g 
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For  thej-  must  necessarily  be  embodied  in  n 
and  ideas — and  his  father  or  uncle  were  i 
tioned — the  one  had  proved  a  curse,  the  oil 
temptation.  He  could  trace  his  reverses  as  n 
to  the  habits  of  expense,  and  the  false  viei 
his  resources,  acquired  under  Lord  Marist 
tutelage,  as  to  the  prodigality  and  neglect  oi 
parent.  Even  the  name  of  Horatio  Saville  ] 
duced  l)ittcrncss.  Why  was  he  not  here? 
would  not  intrude  his  wants  upon  him  in 
Italian  home ;  but  had  he  been  in  Englai 
they  had  been  saved  from  these  worst  blows 
fate. 

Tlie  only  luxury  of  Villiers  was  to  steal  soi 
few  hours  of  solitude,  when  he  could  indulge 
his  n)iserable  reflections  without  restraint.  T 
loveliness  and  love  of  Ethel  were  then  before! 
imagination  to  drive  him  to  despair.  To  suf 
alone  would  have  been  nothing  ;  but  to  see  t 
child  of  beauty  and  tenderness,  this  fail 
nursling  of  nature  and  liberty,  droop  and  fi 
in  their  narrow,  poverty-stricken    home,  b 
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how  she  and  her  lover  were  consoled  by  thdr 
eternal  companionship  in   the  midst  of  the  id- 
fenial  whirlwind.    '<  And  do  I  love  you  less,  mv 
angel  ?"  he  thought ;  "  are  jou  not  more  detr 
to  uie  than  woman  ever  was  to  man,  and  would 
I  divide  myself  from  you  because   we  suffer: 
Perish  the  thought !     Whether  for  good  or  ill. 
let  our  existences  still  continue  one,  and  from 
the  sanctity  and  sympathy  of  our  union,  a  sweec 
will  be  extracted,  sufficient  to  destroy  the  bit- 
terness of  this  hour.     We  prefer  remaim'ng  to- 
get  her,  mine  own  sweet  love,  for  ever  together, 
though  it  were  for  an  eternity  of  pain.  And  these 
woes  arc  finite.     Your  pure  and  exalted  nature 
will  be  rewarded  for  its  sufferings,  and  I,  for 
your  sake,  shall  be  saved.    I  could  not  live  with- 
out you  in  this  world ;  and  yet  with  insane  pur- 
pose I  would  rush  into  the  unknown,  away  from 
you,  leaving  you  to  seek  comfort  and  support 
from  other  hands  than  mine.     I  was  base  and 
Cowardly  to  entertain  the  thought,  but  for  one 
moment — a  traitor  to  my  own  affection,  and  the 
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(hat   death  and   treachery   are  more   frigbtful 
evUs  than  all  the  hardships  of  life.     He  thougbi 
of  hU  unborn  child,  and  of  his  duties  towards 
■( — not  only  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  but  as 
itt  teacher  and  guide  in  morals  aDd  religion. 
The  beauty  and  use  of  the  ties  of  blood,  to 
which  his  peculiar  situation  had  hitherto  blinded 
him,  became  intelligible  at   mce  to  his  heart 
and  his  understanding;  and  while  he  felt  bon 
ill  his  father  had  fulfilled  the  paternal  duties 
he  resolved  that  his  own  offspring  should  never 
have  cause  to  reproach  him  for  similar  miscMi- 
duct.     Before  he  had  repined  because  the  e\-ils 
of  his  lot  seemed  gratuitous  suffering ;  but  tww 
he  felt,  as  Ethel  had  often  expressed  it,  that 
the  sting  of  humiliation  is  taken   from  misfor- 
tune, when  we  nerve  ourselves  to  endure  it  for 
another's  sake. 
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execute,  was  unbounded  in  generasitv  and  self- 
sacrifice.    It  was  not  in  her  nature  to  stop  sIxHt 
at  half-measures,  nor  to  pause  when  once  she 
had  fixed  her  purpose.     If  she  ever  trembled 
on  looking  forward  to  the  utter  ruin  she  was 
<ibout  to  encounter,  her  second  emoticxi  was  to 
despise  herself  for  such  pusillanimity ,  and  to 
be   roused   to  renewed  energy.      She  intended 
to  devote   as   much   as  was   necessary  of  the 
iiioney  arising  from  the  sale  of  her  jointure,  as 
fixed  by  her  marriage  settlement,  for  the  liqui- 
dation of  her  son-in-law's  debts.     The  remain- 
ing six  hundred  a-year,  bequeathed  to  her  in 
Lord  Lodore^s  will,  under  circumstances  of  cruel 
insult,  she  resolved  to  give  up  to  her  daughter's 
use,  for  her  future  subsistence.     She  hoped  to 
save  enough   from   the  sum  produced   by   the 
disposal  of  her  jointure,  to  procure  the  neces- 
saries  of  life  for  a  few  years,  and  she  did  not 
look  beyond.    She  would  quit  London  for  ever. 
She   must    leave   her   house,    which     she   had 
bought  during   her   days   of  prosperity,     and 
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much  if  compared   with    the   fortunes  of  the 
wealthy — but  it  was  a  oompeCence,  which  wouM 
enable  her  dnugliter  and  her  husband  to  expect 
bettor  days  with  patience;  but  if  they  knew 
how  greatly  she  was  a  sufferer  for  their  good, 
they  would  insist  at  least  upon  her  sharing  their 
income — and  what  was  scanty  in  its  entireness, 
would    be   wholly    insufficient    when   divided. 
\'illiers  also  might  dispute  or  reject   her  kind- 
ness, and  deeply  injured  as  she  believed  herself 
to  have  been  by  him — injured  by  his  disesteem, 
and  the  influence  he  had  used  over  Saville,  in 
a  nmnncr  so  baneful  to  her  happiness,  she  felt 
irrepressible  exultation  at  the  idea  of  heaping 
obligation  on  iiim, — and  knowing  herself  to  be 
deserving  of  his  deepest  gratitude.     All  these 
sentiments  might  be  deemed  fantastic,  or  at  least 
extravagant.     Yet  her  conclusions  were  reason- 
able,  for    it  was    perfectly  true    that  Villiers 
would  rather  have  returned  to  his  prison,  than 
have    purchased    freedom    at   the    vast   price 
she  was  about  to  pay  for  it.     No,  her  design 
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dei'iations  from  mere  acquiescenoe,  arose  from 
technical  objections  and  legal  difficulties^  at 
once  unintelligible  and  tormenting. 

Besides  these  more  palpable  annoj'ances,  other 
clouds  arose,  natural   to   wavering   humanity, 
which  would  sometimes  shadow  Cornelia's  soul, 
so  that  she  droo])ed  from  the  height  she  had 
reached,  with  a  timid  and  dejected  spirit.     At 
first  she  looked  forward  to  ruin,  exile,  and  pri- 
vation, as  to  possessions  which  she  coveted — 
but  the  further  she  proceedeil,  the  more  she  lost 
view  of  the  light  and  gladness  which  hail  at. 
tended  on  the  dawn  of  her  new  visions.    Futu- 
rity became  enveloped  in  an  appalling  obscurity, 
wliile  the  present  was  sad  and  cheerless.     The 
ties  which  she  had  formetl  in  the  world,  which 
she  liad  fancied  it  would  be  so   easy   to  cut 
asunder,  assumed  strength ;  and  she  felt  that 
she  must  endure  many  ])angs  in  the  act  of  re- 
nouncing them  for  ever.     The  scenes  and  per- 
sons which,  a  little  while  ago,  she  had  regarded 
as    uninteresting  and   frivolous — she   was  now 
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her  frame.  All  that  she  had  a  little  while  ago 
scorned  as  false  and  -empty,  she  now  looked 
upon  as  the  pleasant  reality  of  life,  which  she 
was  to  exchange  for  she  scarcely  knew  what— -a 
living  grave,  a  friendless  desart — for  silence  and 
despair. 

It  is  a  hard  trial  at  all  times  to  begin  the 
world  anew,  even  when  we  exchange  a  mediocre 
station  for  one  which  our  imagination  paints  as 
full  of  enjoyment  and  distinction.     How  much 
more  difficult  it  was  for  Lady  Lodore  to  despoil 
herself  of  every  good,  and  voluntarily  to  en- 
counter poverty  in  its  most  unadorned  guise. 
As  time  advanced,  she  became  fully  aware  of 
what  she  would  have  to  go  through,  and  her 
heroism  was  the  greater,  because,  though  the 
charm  had  vanished,  and  no  hope  of  compensa- 
tion or  reward  was  held  out,  she  did  not  shrink 
from  accomplishing  her  task.     She  could  not 
exactly  say,  like  old  Adam  in  the  play. 

At  seventeen  years  many  their  fortunes  seek. 
But  at  fourscore  it  is  too  late  a  week. 
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comea  a  matter  of  heroism  to  a  woman,  whc 
ducted  in  the  most  common-place  way ;  bul 
it  is  accompanied  by  mystery,  she  feds  1 
transported  from  her  fitting  place,  and 
about  to  encounter  shame  and  contv 
Lady  Lodore  had  never  been  conversant 
any  mode  of  life,  except  that  of  being  wait 
and  watched  over.  In  the  poverty  of  ber 
^Ihood,  her  mother  had  been  constantly  i 
side.  The  necessity  of  so  conducting  hers 
to  prevent  the  shadow  of  slander  from  vt 
her,  had  continued  this  state  of  depen< 
during  all  her  married  life.  She  had 
stept  across  a  street  without  attendance 
put  on  her  gloves,  but  as  brought  to  her 
servant.  Her  look  had  commanded  obedi 
and  her  will  had  been  law  with  those  abou 
Thin  was  now  to  be  altered.  She  scarce! 
verted  in  her  mind  to  these  minutias ;  and 
she  did,  it  was  to  smile  at  herself  for  being 
to  give  weight  to  such  trifles.  She  wa 
aware  how,  hereafter,  these  small  things  ^ 
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was  to  undergo.  Why  was  this  change  ? 
could  not  tell— memory  could  not  inforn 
She  only  knew  that  since  she  had  seen  £t 
her  adversity,  the  stoniness  of  her  hear 
dissolved  within  her.  that  her  whole  bein 
subdued  to  tenderness,  and  that  the  worl 
changed  from  what  it  had  been  in  her 
She  felt  that  she  could  not  endure  life,  i 
for  the  sake  of  benefiting  her  child;  anc 
this  sentiment  mastered  her  in  spite  of  he 
so  that  every  struggle  with  it  was  utterly  \ 
Thus  if  she  sometimes  repined  at  the  han 
that  drove  her  into  exile,  yet  she  never  wa' 
in  her  intentions ;  and  in  the  midst  of  re 
a  kind  of  exultation  was  born,  which  ca 
her  pain.  Smiles  sat  upon  her  features, 
her  voice  was  attuned  to  cheerfulness. 
neW'Sprung  tenderness  of  her  soul  imparl 
fascination  to  her  manner  far  more  irresii 
than  that  to  which  tact  and  polish  had  giver 
She  was  more  kind  and  affectionate,  and,  i 
all,  more  sincere,  and  therefore  more  wir 
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It  is  the  same,  for  be  it  Joy  ot  sorrow. 
The  path  of  its  departure  still  is  free ; 
Man's  yesterday  can  ne'er  be  like  his  morrow 
Nor  aught  endure  save  mutability. 

The  lunnth  of  June  had  commenced.  In  s\ 
of  lawyer's  delays  and  the  difficulties  attend 
on  all  such  negocialiona,  they  were  at  last  c 
eluded,  and  nothing  remained  but  for  Lady  ] 
dore  to  sign  the  paper  which  was  to  consign 
to  comparative  destitution.  In  all  changes 
feel  most  keenly  the  operation  of  smal)  circi 
stances,  and  are  chie6y  depressed  by  the  ne 
sity  of  stooping  to  the  direction  of  petty  atrai 
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looked  disconsolate,  and  now  and  then  winti 
blasts  brought  on  snow-storms,  and  howh 
loudly  through  the  long  dark  nights.  TF 
amiable  spinster  drew  her  chair  close  to  tl 
fire ;  with  half-shut  eyes  she  contemplated  tl 
glowing  embers,  and  recalled  many  past  wintei 
just  like  this,  when  Lodore  was  alive  and  i 
America ;  or,  diving  yet  deeper  into  memor] 
when  the  honoured  chair  she  now  occupied,  ha 
been  dignified  by  her  father,  and  she  had  tried  t 
sooth  his  querulous  complaints  on  the  continue 
absence  of  her  brother  Henry.  When,  instea 
of  these  familiar  thoughts,  the  novel  ones  c 
Ethel  and  Villiers  intruded  themselves,  sli 
rubbed  her  eyes  to  be  quite  sure  that  she  di 
not  dream.  It  was  a  lamentable  change ;  an 
who  the  cause  ?  Even  she  whose  absence  ha 
been,  she  felt,  wickedly  lamented  at  Maristo^ 
Castle,  Cornelia  Santerre — she,  who  in  an  ev; 
hour,  had  become  Lady  Lodore,  and  who  woul 
before  God,  answer  for  the  disasters  and  un 
timely  death  of  her  ill-fated  husband. 
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the  cottage,  and  that  the  Lady  was  indisposed 
She  heard  at  the  same  time  that  this  Lady  hac 
refused  to  receive  the  visits  of  the  curate's  lady 
and  the  doctor^s  lady— excusing  herself,  that 
she  was  going  to  leave  Essex  immediately. 
This  had  happened  two  months  before.  On 
hearing  of  her  illness,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  thought 
of  calling  on  her,  but  this  stopped  her.  ^*  It  is 
very  odd,^  said  the  doctor'^s  wife,  "  she  came 
in  her  own  carriage,  and  yet  has  no  servants. 
She  lives  in  as  poor  a  way  as  can  be,  down  in 
that  cottage,  yet  my  husband  says  she  is  more 
like  the  Queen  of  England  in  her  looks  and 
ways  than  any  one  he  ever  saw.^ 

•*  Like  the  Queen  of  England  ?"  said  Mrs. 
Fitzhenry,  "What  queen  ?— Queen  Charlotte?" 
who  had  been  the  queen  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  good  lady's  life. 

"  She  is  as  young  and  beautiful  as  an  angel,^ 
said  the  other,  half  angry ;  **  it  is  very  myste- 
rious. She  did  not  look  downcast  like,  as  if 
any  thing  was  wrong,  but  was  as  cheerful  and 
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Wilmot  had  lived  twenty  years  with 
Fitzhenry.  She  had  visited  town  with  h 
the  time  of  Ethel's  christening.  She  had 
kept  in  vexatious  ignorance  of  subsequent  e\ 
till  the  period  of  the  visit  of  her  mistress 
niece  to  London  two  years  before,  whei 
indemnified  herself.  Through  the  servan 
Villiers,  and  of  the  Misses  Saville,  she 
learnt  a  vast  deal ;  and  not  satisfied  with 
hearsay,  she  had  seen  Lady  Lodore  se 
times  getting  into  her  carriage  at  her  own  < 
and  had  even  been  into  her  house :  such  ener 
there  in  a  liberal  curiosity.  The  same  disi 
ested  feeling  had  caused  her  to  go  dow 
dame  Nixun'*s  with  an  offer  from  her  mistn 
service  to  the  Lady  Jiearing  she  was  ill.  She 
perfectly  unsuspicious  of  the  wonderful  d 
very  she  was  about  to  make,  and  was  thu 
warded  beyond  her  most  sanguine  hopes 
being  in  possession  of  a  secret,  known  to  h< 
alone.  The  keeping  of  a  secret  is,  howev 
post  of  no  honour  if  all  knowledge  be  confic 
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der  and  fuss  which  the  woman  had  anticipated 
with  intense  pleasure.  She  assured  her  mistress, 
over  and  over  again,  of  her  secrecy  and  discre- 
tion, and  was  dismissed  with  the  exhortation  to 
forget  all  she  had  learnt  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

"  Wherefore  did  she  come  here  ?  what  can 
she  be  doing  P'*  Mrs.  Fitzhenry  asked  her- 
self over  and  over  again.  She  could  not  guess. 
It  was  strange,  it  was  mysterious,  and  some 
mischief  was  at  the  bottom — but  she  would  go 
soon — "  would  that  she  were  already  gone  !^ 

It  must  be  mentioned  that  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fitz- 
henry had  left  Maristow  Castle  before  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  Gay  land,  and  had  therefore  no  knowledge 
of  the  still  more  mysterious  cloud  that  enve- 
loped Lady  Lodore's  absence.  Ignorant  of  her 
self-destroying  sacrifices  and  generosity,  her  pity 
was  not  excited,  her  feelings  were  all  against 
her.  She  counted  the  days  as  they  passed,  and 
looked  wistfully  at  Wilraot,  hoping  that  she 
would  quickly  bring  tidings  of  the  Lady'^s  de- 
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M  She  is  myaterious,  and  there  is  never  any  { 

in  mystery.     Who  knows  what  she  may  ] 
j  to  conceal?'"     Mrs.  Elizabeth  got  in  her 

i  riage,  and  each  step  of  the  horses   took 


-j  farther  from   the  web  of  enchantment   w 

^  Cornelia    had    thrown    over    her.      **  Sh< 

14 

I 

i  always   strange,^ — ^thus   ran  her   meditati< 

**  and  how  am   I  to  see  her,  and  no  one 

it  out?  and  what  a  story  for  Longfield, 

} 

:  Lady    Lodore    should    be  living    in    pov 


I 


/  in  dame  Nixon'^s  cottage.     I  forgot  to  tell 

/  that — I  forgot  to  say  so  many  things  I  nn 

J  to   say — I   don't   know  why,  except  that 

talked  so  much,  and  I  did  not  know  ho\i 

\  bring  in  my  objections.    But  it  cannot  be  rig 

\     \  and  Ethel  in  her  long  rambles  and  rides  with  9 

I  Derham  or  Mr.  Villiers,  will  be  sure  to  find 

j  out.     I  wish  I  had  not  seen  her — I  will  vt 

and  tell  her  I  have  changed  my  mind,  and 
(  treat  her  to  go  away."** 

As  it  occurs  to  all  really  good-natured 

sons,  it  was  very  disagreeable  to  Mrs.  Fitzhc 
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Repentance  is  a  tender  sprite ; 

If  au^hton  earth  have  heavenly  might, 

'Tia  lodged  within  her  silent  tear. 

Wobdswobt: 

Mbs.  Elizabeth  Fitzhenry  was  not  hei 
aware  of  all  that  Lady  Lodore  had  suffered, 
the  extent  of  her  sacrifices.  She  guessed  dar 
at  them,  but  it  was  the  detail  that  rende 
them  so  painful,  and,  but  for  their  motive, 
milialing  to  one  nursed  in  luxury,  and 
customed  to  all  thpse  intermediate  servitors  i 
circumstances,  which  stand  between  the  i 
and  the  bare  outside  of  the  working-day  wo 
Cornelia  shrunk  from  the  address  of  those 


uncontrollable,  but  oot  unmeaning  reverie 
her  fever,  the  idea  of  vuiting  Lodore's  g 
had  haunted  her  pertinaciouBly.  She  had  o 
dreamt  of  it :  at  one  time  the  tomb  seeinei 
rise  in  a  lonely  desert;  and  the  dead  e 
peacefully  beneath  sunshine  or  starlight, 
another,  storms  and  howling  winds  were  aroi 
groans  and  sighs,  mingled  with  the  souni 
the  tempest,  and  menaces  and  reproaches  agi 
her  were  breathed  from  the  cold  marble,  i 
her  imagination  pictured  it  within  the  aislt 
a  magnificent  cathedral ;  and  now  again 
real  scene — the  rustic  church  of  Longfield 
vividly  present  to  her  mind.  She  saw  the  p 
way  through  the  green  churchyard — the  ru 
ivy-n:antled  tower,  which  showed  how  oi 
larger  the  edi6ce  had  been  in  former  days,  i 
which  might  be  still  discerned  on  high  a  n 
containing  tlie  holy  mother  and  divine  chil 
the  half-defaced  porch  on  which  rude  mon 
ioiagery  was  car%-ed — the  time-worn  pews, 
painted  window.     She  had  never  entered 
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aunt  Bessy,  always  felt  her  heaven  cloui 
while  slie  indulged  in  her  averaon  to  her  sisi 
in>law.  She  is  happy  now  that  she  is  rec 
ciled  to  Cornelia ;  strange  to  say,  she  lores 
even  more  than  she  loves  Ethel  -  she  is  more 
timately  connected  in  her  mind  with  the  i 
mory  of  Lodore.  She  often  viiiits  her  at  IVfi 
stow  Castle;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  wh 
Margaret  is  settled,  being  happily  marri 
Colonel  Villiers  still  lives  in  Paris, 
is  in  a  miserable  state  of  poverty,  d: 
culty,  and  ill-health.  His  wife  has  deser 
him :  he  neglected  and  outraged  her,  ; 
^e  in  a  fit  of  remorse  left  him,  and 
turned  to  nurse  her  father  during  a  linger 
illness,  which  is  likely  to  continue  to  the  end 
his  life,  though  he  shows  no  symptoms  of  imi 
diate  decay.  He  is  eager  to  lavish  all 
wealth  on  his  child,  if  he  can  be  sure  that 
portifjf)  of  it  is  shared  by  her  husband.  ^V 
infinite  difficulty,  and  at  the  cost  of  many  ] 
vations,  she,  with  a  true  woman's  feeling,  c 
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